POET: A DEFINITION 


GERALDINE ROSS 


Your First Steps to 
PHOTO JOURNALISM 
JACK ROLAND COGGINS 


EDITORS PAID MY WAY 
TO EUROPE 


HENRY F. UNGER 


CAN YOU WRITE ENGLISH? 
CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 
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Poetry Market List (including light 


AUTHOR 
JOURNALIST 


ARE YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 


is there a ble ec ic way to have your book published? 
Here’s a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 

The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing 

has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, 

in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should 

read, a foremost publisher explains clearly and frankly just how its 

sensible book publishing plan works. 


WHO are our authors. . . . Our markets? Which authors have the 
most to gain from subsidy publishing? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into informative and constructive detail. 


WHAT does a complete publishing program include? Can you expect 
quality printing and editing and a varied promotion and publicity 
campaign? What about intensive radio and television promotion? 
The following excerpts indicate what we can do for youand your book: 


“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.”” WMBR-TV 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
mate appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 

. how thrilled we are .. . congratulations! Your ad in The 

euler did a good job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 

“The newspaper staff is loud in praising your public relations 
work ...” Leslie H. Purcell 

“I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a won- 
derful plug to the book.” John L. Armour 


are our books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, wholesalers, 
libraries and other outlets, our Promotion Department explores 
the possibilities of selling book rights to the vast market of movies, 
magazines, book clubs, newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and 
foreign publishers. 


HOW «an this coordinated subsidy publishing plan work for you? How 
often are income payments made to authors? How do our authors 


benefit? 


Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts 


Here are a few ways in which you can 

benefit: 

@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 

@ Friendly editorial help 

@ 40% author's income on sales 

@ You obtain the services and economy 
of expert production personnel result- 
ing in lower subsidies 

@ The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 

e@ A long record of reputable publishing 
know-how 

@ Your one payment covers everything— 
no additional charges 

© Integrated follow through on publicity, 
sales and promotion 


COMET 


PRESS BOOKS 
200 VARICK STREET, N. Y. 14 


Comet Press Books, Dept. AJ-3 | 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 | 


Please send me, without yw on Pq 
my part, a FREE copy of How T 
Publish Your Book. 


Name 


City Zone 


"| 
Street 
| 
[ 


State 


PUBLISHED AND DISTRIBUTED BY CARLTON 
PRESS, INC. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“| had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet after 
completing only a few lessons | started to 
market my articles. Soon | was unable to 
write fast enough to keep up with my 
sales. If | could personally meet each pros- 
pective Palmer student, | know | could 
convince him of the value of Palmer train- 

. ing. Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should cer- 
tainly succeed in this profession.” 

Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 


How To Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before; (2) some 
writers are earning good money—selling more ma- 
terial at higher rates than ever before. 

If you're not getting your share of editors’ 
checks, it may not be because you lack talent, but 
that you need to know more about the professional 
devices and techniques that editors look for. That 
is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute 
has rendered for over 40 years to help writers find 
the most direct road to success and recognition. 

“Your simple, direct approach to the problems 
that confront a writer, your lucid exposition of 
how to plan and construct the finished story, were 
of enormous value to me,” writes Graham Doar 
whose stories have appeared in Post, Collier's and 
other top-pay magazines. Other famous authors 
who have endorsed Palmer Institute include Keith 
Monroe, Monica Dickens, A. E. Van Vogt, and the 
late Rupert Hughes and Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 


Free Offer Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a 
writer, and how Palmer Institute’s proven home- 
study training may help you, send for free typical 
lesson package and 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains Palmer's 
unique method of training for highest pay in all 
fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV 
scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-30 | Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


“Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N wo Desk G-30 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, “The Art of Writing Saiable Stories’ “ explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 
Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


City 
Please print clearly. Veterans: 


The an 
of Writing 
Salable 

Stories 


check here D- 


, 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all types of creative 
writing. We can help you, too, for this is our only 


job. 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


F R i Send today for free booklet. 
Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 
learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


Contests and Awards 


The Rodgers Awards, made annually to authors 
of outstanding daily and weekly newspaper and 
magazine articles, are offered by Trailmobile Inc., 
manufacturers of truck-trailers, through a grant 
to The ATA Foundation, public information, 
education and research organization for support 
of the American trucking industry. 

Awards total $9000 each year. First award in 
each of the three categories (daily newspapers, 
weeklies, magazines) is $1500, second $700, third 
$300. Additionally, each first award winner is 
privileged to select a school of journalism to 
receive a $500 companion grant. 

Eligibility requires that articles and editorials 
must have been published between July 1, 1959 
and June 30, 1960. Entries must be postmarked 
not later than July 1, 1960, and should be address- 
ed to Ted V. Rodgers Awards, The ATA Founda- 
tion, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. Cc. 


The Army-Navy-Air Force Register and The 
Armed Forces Writers League are sponsoring a 
“People-to-People” Article Contest to promote 
interest and participation in President Eisenhow- 
er’s People-to-People Program and to focus at- 
tention on the part that members of the Armed 
Forces can play in the President’s program for 
better understanding among all people. 

Any member of the Armed Forces, regular or 
reserve, active, inactive or retired, civilian mem- 
bers of the U. S. military establishment, and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Writers League may 
enter. Just tell how you’ve helped boost the 
President’s program by personal contact or in 
some other way, in no more than 1500 words. 

Each entry must be accompanied by the follow- 
ing statement: ‘This entry is released for publica- 
tion at the discretion of the editors of the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register, without compensation 
other than such as may be awarded as a prize.” 
Entries must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, April 10, 1960: Mail to: People-To-People 
Contest Chairman, The Army-Navy-Air Force 
Register, 2020 N. Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. or to TheArmed Forces Writers League 
(AFWL), 1832 N E 7th Terrace, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


APPRAISAL FEES: 


2326 West 8th Street 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on ms. of all types 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per 

CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. DUnkirk 3-6575 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING . .. COACHING .. . REVISION . . . MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor . . 


ook ms. of any length 


" Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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EXPERT GUIDANCE FOR THE WRITER 


Effective Feature Writing 


HOW TO WRITE ARTICLES THAT SELL 
« By CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD 


School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 
Seasoned advice on all phases of magazine and newspaper feature writing. From 
a definition of the feature, the author proceeds step-by-step—where to find ideas, 


how to gather material, what editors want, how to slant for a special market, 
how to write a letter of inquiry—the marketing of the final product. $6.00 


WORKBOOK for EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING, published sepa- 
rately, is a practical supplement to the book. $1.75 


Business Journalism 


wg SECOND REVISED EDITION 
By JULIEN ELFENBEIN 


‘ | OURN ALISM Author of Businesspaper Publishing Practice 


“Here, at last, is a work on business journalism that builds a monument worthy 
of its famous history and points a future in keeping with the magnitude and 
importance of so vital an influence in helping the world make an ever-better 


mien flere living.” —from the Foreword to the First Edition, by Stantey A. KNISELy, 
: Joli ssl Executive Vice President, the Associated Business Papers, Inc. $6.75 


Creativity 
And Its Cultivaton 


Edited by HAROLD H. ANDERSON 
Michigan State University 


How the creative process occurs, and the conditions that stimulate or thwart it 
in the fields of education, art, the physical sciences, literature, and the social 


Erich Fromm, Margaret Mead, Edmund W. Sinnott, Rollo bey 
5.00 


sciences. 
and Abraham H. Maslow are among the 14 contributors. 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16 
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What Readers Say 


Eagle-eyed Friend 


I whole-heartedly agree with Maggie Rose 
(What Readers Say—A & J Sept. ’59) on the use 
of colons. Likewise, I have found these punctua- 
tion marks (:) most impressive and necessary in 
my writings. 

While reading Robert Fontaine’s essay, “Look, 
Maw! No Colons!” (April '59) I had to smile at 
his closing. Quote: “No colons, too. Although I 
was sorely tempted a couple of times.” 

Tempted?) He most glaringly inserted one in 
the fourth paragraph above that “fib of a line.” 
Quote: “Like: Priscilla Cabot Snodgrass. Who 
would ever hit Prissy Snodgrass”? Unquote. 

You are forgiven, Mr. Fontaine, but it certainly 
proves that even an informal essay cannot be 
written without this necessary form of punctua- 
tion, 

I believe all readers of your informative journal 
are the same, that is they save their back issues 
for reference and it will be simple for them to 
retreat and check. My A & J's are treasures I 
faithfully hoard. 

One more thing: I want to thank Robert Fon- 
taine for giving these many characters which con- 
stantly dance in my brain a name. I was ecstatic 
to learn they are multitudes. (AX&] Sept. °59) 

So now—back to my multitudes! 

Mrs. Cora FE. Sobieski 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


.cluding two books. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 


event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts 5.00 
Three acts 7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Knew A&J When 


My comment on your rate increase? A&] is 
the best investment I know. At 57 I hope I'm still 
a reader on your next increase to perhaps $3.50 
per year. 

I was a reader of The Student Writer as a J. 
student in the University of Texas when the name 
was changed; sold a class assignment short story in 
1924, the first ever sold out of that department. 
Since then I’ve sold nearly two million words, in- 
Mr. Nelson Crawford, after 
reading my 382-page Corduroy Road, a biography 
of the fantastic Glenn McCarthy, called it a revolu- 
tionary approach in biographical treatment and 
suggested I “Keep up the good work.” But, fol- 
lowing 22 years as owner of a specialized adver- 
tising agency, I retired to the country and elected 
to get back into free lance . . . on short human 
interest subjects only. I’m setting up an office at 
home to do just that. 

Wallace Davis 
LaPorte, Texas 


Help for Mildred 1. Reid 


Dear Editor: 

\s you perhaps know, for the past 21 years I 
have been giving either free tuition or half-tui- 
tion to students who wish to work at my Writers’ 
Colony in N. H. I need someone to see that the 
meals are on, that students get to the table, to act 
as hostess as she would in her own home. I also 
need a man to do yard work, paint a bit and do 
general maintenance. Full tuition is $48 to $52 per 
week for private lessons, class lessons, room, and 
meals. ‘The Colony is in session from June | to 
Noy. 1, so workers may come for any number of 
wecks they wish. This is a good opportunity to 
associate with other writers and also have constant 
writing guidance. Fiction, non-fiction, plays, and 
poetry taught. 

Since I also teach a weekly Boston class, writers 
may drive to Boston with me and attend that class 
free. For more information, please write to me, 
and I would gladly appreciate a stamped and 
addressed envelope to help defray the cost of so 
many replies as there always are. 

Mildred I. Reid 
Literary Critic, 
Writers’ Colony, 
Contoocook, N. H. 


Make Extra Money Writing! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to ‘write to sell.’’ 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 22 
Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 
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Dear Editor: 

Hello, May I come in out of the cold for a chat? 
I am one of the erew of struggling writers, with a 
typewriter, a lot of ideas and an aching back. 

Everyone thinks when I say I’m a writer, it’s a 
joke; if I say I have to type a script they just look 
at me or turn the subject. Along with my afflic- 
tion which makes typing harder than it would be 
for most, life is lonely. I find no one near who 
shares the same interests as myself. Do you know of 
any one who is an established writer or beginning 
one in my locale? It would be a Godsend to me 
to have someone to talk to about the things dearest 
to my heart. 

I know the joy that is felt when one makes a 
sale for I was one of the lucky ones and the lady 
who sent me the check, I just love her, is one 
of my favorite persons and always will be. 

I read every writer magazine I can find and I 
have noticed one thing no one has mentioned that 
would be a help to the beginner. 

I would like to cite it here, to the new comer 
who does not have an agent and who would like 
to protect their ideas until more established, do 
this: Make two carbons, put one in your files, 
take the other carbon, put it in an envelope and 
mail it to yourself, when it comes back, put it un- 
opened in your desk. It is a sort of copyright or 
guarantee that as of a certain date that idea was 
yours and was in your possession. 

I think your magazine is very good and am send- 
ing two dollars, please mail it to me for one year. 
Zachary Ball was a great help to me in the article. 

Mildred M. Crabtree 
Beaver, Ohio 


Help for Cartoonist 


I wonder if you or any of your readers could 
give me a few suggestions. I’m a begining car- 
toonist and I would like to obtain some informa- 
tion on how to market my work. Some specific 
questions I have are: What size and on what 
kind of paper should one panel, magazine type 
cartoons be drawn? To query an editor should I 
send a sketch, finished drawing or write out the 
idea? Are there agents for cartoonists and what 
is the customery fee? Thank you for any help you 
can give me. 

Roger Langley 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ohio State University’s Mershon Committee on 
Education in National Security has announced 
establishment of a $2,500 award for the best 
book-length manuscript on a topic dealing with 
national security. 

The mansucript will be printed by the Ohio 
State University Press, and royalties will be paid 
to the author. A deadline of April 1, 1960, has 
been set for submission of manuscripts. 

The committee’s announcement said: 

“In offering this award, Ohio State University is 
seeking to create an awareness of the problems 
of our national security and to stimulate ideas 
which will contribute to their solution.” 

Further information on the award may _ be 
obtained from Prof. Robert J. Nordstrom, Chair- 
man, Mershon Committee on Education in Na- 
tional Security, The Ohio State University, 1659 
N. High St., Columbus 10, Ohio. 


OMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer 
to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re 
editors, writers and teachers—not advertising men. But 
we do know, and we say to you with all of the conviction 
we command, that NYS compares favorably on every 
count with even the most expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that, with extra- 
curricular scripts, there are 62 planned projects in writ- 
ing—all you will ever need. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Sales to the SATURDAY EVENING POST (one when 
the author was only half through the course). 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including COS- 
MOPOLITAN. 

3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
2 books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are examples. We sholl 
be glad to tell you about sales made for NYS 
graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! 

THE BEST JUDGES - ACTIVE STUDENTS - SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless . . . In these first few chapters of 
your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they 
alone are worth the price of the entire course.’ Helen M. 
Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS- AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 
The great new 150,000 word book Writing... 
For Sales and Recognition. 


Yours Free... 


“Writing For a 

Well-Paying Career’ 
Send today for our free, descriptive 
booklet, Aptitude Test, and free sample 
of NYS material, all of which will 
show you in detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique and effec- 


S { New York School of Writing, De 


652 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 

| Please send me, without obligation, your FREE 
descriptive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Well-Paying 

Career.” 
Mail | Name 

Coupon | street 

Now | City & State i 

Licensed by the State of New York 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


Seven, 15 S. Robinson St., Oklahoma City, Okla. is a 
quarterly magazine of verse, which will publish 
but seven original poems an issue; one reprint in 
the column “Seven Times Seven.” Books will be 
reviewed in the “Back Door to Main Street” col- 
umn. Believing that there is too much capable 
verse and few enough poems being written and 
published, Seven will strive to present only the 
most sheerly lyrical, poignant and original mate- 
rial possible. Your manuscripts are welcome. 

“Seven receives between four and five thousand 
contributions for each issue; so many of these fall 
into the classifications of ‘tramp’ and ‘transient’ 
verse. There is an endless repetition of single word 
titles such as Mother, Dad, Love, Hope, Tryst, 
My Heart, Your Heart, etc., etc., . . . few of them 
backed up by any poetic quality. There are end- 
less lines of inversion after inversion; countless 
lines taken from old hymns and well-known classic 
poems; the cliches and casual and facile phrases 
are without number,” writes James Neill Northe, 
editor. “What we want are poems with tightly 
written and well packed lines; implication  in- 
stead of flat statement. We like GOOD flowing 
free verse, but rarely see any. We are not in- 
terested in humor, but would consider satire. ALL 
MANUSCRIPTS ARE READ COMPLETELY. 
It helps your ms. if it is on uniform size paper 
and if it is typed, but not necessarily so. Be sure 
your ms. has sufficient postage; we never turn 
away any with postage due, but it is well to watch 
such things.” 


The Hoosier Challenger, P. O. Box 24, Deer Park, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio, needs short-shorts up to 1500 
words and articles 500-1,000 words; shorter fillers, 
too, besides considerable poetry of original slant. 
ALL WRITERS ARE WELCOME, professional 
or amateur, who have creative, original slants in 
their material. No payment for contributions, 
but a monthly award on short-shorts and_ they 
strive to ‘push’ all their writings. 


Four Quarters, La Salle College, Olney Ave. & 20th 
Sts., Philadelphia 41, Pa., wants to see short stories 
and informal essays of 2,000 to 2,500 words. 


Hearse, 3118 K St., Eureka, Calif., announces a 
new policy: one issue per year to be “New Sig- 
natures” number—i.e., devoted to authors who 
have not previously appeared in Hearse, in an at- 
tempt to discover and promete significant new 
talent. Must be accomplished work, however; 
nothing amateurish. 


Caravel, A Magazine of Verse, 1065 Runnymede 
St., East Palo Alto, Calif. wants verse that explores 
the points of contact between the peoples of the 
world: to achieve a better understanding among 
nations, to accentuate what we have in common. 
Verse dealing with the people-and-places theme 
that reveals something of value about a culture, 
way of life, belief, superstition, mythology, cos- 
mogony, etc., is needed. 
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The Witching Rod, Tait Manufacturing Co., P. O. 
Box 1045, Dayton 1, Ohio is distributed to 13,000 
salesmen and dealers involved in the water sys- 
tem industry—selling and or installing Rapidayton 
watcr pumps at homes and farms beyond the city 
mains. The publication is sent directly to the 
home and consequently gets a certain amount of 
family readership, too. Material pertinent to the 
water system industry is mostly staff written, al- 
though a query first on a Rapidayton success 
story or unusual pump installation might bring 
a green light on assignment. Primarily, they are 
looking for the general interest material that 
makes The Witching Rod fun and interesting to 
read: light humor, sports stories (either com- 
petitive or outdoor, including hunting and _fish- 
ing) , adventure, short fiction of an off-beat nature, 
articles on 20th century advancements such as 
specifics from the World of Science, ‘“‘Home’”’ arti- 
cles (even recipes), and an occasional good car- 
toon, especially if water system slanted. Photos 
are definitely preferred with articles from 250 to 
1,000 words. Payment varies according to merit, 
from lc to 3c per word and photographs bring 
from $1 to $6 each, depending on whether they 
are original and on their quality. Cartoons are 
accepted at the rate of $4 to $6 each, slick roughs 
preferred which may be reproduced without 
calling for finished art. 


Approach, 114 Petrie Ave., Rosemont, Pa., wants 
essays on the writing and reading of poetry, the 
relations between poet, editor and critic, and what 
constitutes the good and the best in verse. To 
balance the serious, they are looking for the witty 
or satire poem (not beatnik humor) on contem- 
porary subjects. No payment, but occasional off- 
prints in attractive covers of featured poetry and 
criticism. 
CHANGES 

Candy Industry and Confectioners Journal, Don 
Gussow Publications, Inc., 600 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., is the correct address for this 
magazine. 


The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa., has been discontinued. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., has merged with Natural History 
Magazine. 


National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, has been consoli- 


dated with American Roofer and the two are 
merged under the name American Roofer & 
Building Improvement Contractor, 180 No. 


Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 


Compass Review, 2139 Oregon Ave., St. Louis 4, 
Mo., has been discontinued. 


The Columbus Citizen with another local news- 
paper and is now The Columbus Citizen-Journal. 
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Pinnacle, 5340 Florita Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio will 
publish its first issue in October, 1960. It will 
sell by subscription only, for $1 per year (3 
issues). Each issue will contain one quality-type 
short of up to 1,000 words; one high quality-type 
poem of one page to one and a half page in 
length; one essay or article of 500 words of demon- 
strated creative ability. Very modest payment will 
be made for each creative piece selected for 
publication. There will be a token prize for the 
best creative contribution of the year. Free copy 
of Pinnacle to each contributor whose work is 
selected for publication. Elise Pinkerton Stewart, 
Editor. 


Forest & Outdoors and Rod & Gun have amalgamated 
and are now published by Ronald J. Cooke, 58 
Madison <Ave., Beaconsfield, Quebec, Canada. 
They are currently overstocked on most lengths 
but are always interested in how-to-do-it pieces 
with photos. Before submitting any work, they 
suggest the writer query. They will also buy 
second rights of material not published in Cana- 
da—at present, no cartoons or fiction. 


Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio is interested in articles on all phases of 
ceramic work—construction, glazes, design, firing— 
with diagrams and photos. How-to articles with 
step-by-step photos are of particular interest. 
Ceramics Monthly pays 2c per word on publica- 
tion, $2 and up for black-and-white glossy photos. 
Maurine Welch, Associate Editor. 


Ohio Boating, 4175 No. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio is in the market for feature articles on Mid- 
America cruises, factual and how-to. stories on 
use and care of boats. They pay 2c a word on 


yublication and $2 and up for black and white 
glossy photos. Spencer L. Davis, Publisher. 


The Armed Forces Writer, P.O. Box 397, Mary 
Esther, Florida is now open to articles on any 
phase of writing from free lance writers whether 
or not they are members of the Armed Forces 
Writers League. Lawrence L. Wheeler, editor, 
also announces writing contests on p. 4. Particulars 
about The Armed Forces Writer may be obtained 
at the address above. 


Wanderlust, 729 Thirba St., Matairie, La., announce 
that beginning with the July, 1960 issue, they are 
changing from a quarterly duplicated format to a 
semi-annual PRINTED publication. They espe- 
cially need short fiction to 1500 words ($5.00 
payment for First Place; 53.00 payment for Sec- 
ond Place): need unusual articles, 200 to 500 
words ($2.00 award for best in each issue). Also 
manv book and brochure and gift subscriptions are 
awarded with each issue (semi-annually). Pros- 
pective contributors may send 25c for sample 
copies of duplicated format in order that they 
may judge Wanderlust needs for the new printed 
magazine which will be 5x7, 48 pages, with more 
material than before. A. Karl Austin, editor, an- 
nounces also, the publication of Wanderer, an an- 
thology of eclectic poems, previously unpublished, 
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up to 26 lines, first issue to appear in April, 1960 
for $1.00. Book and gift subscriptions are offered 
for material accepted. Poets Showcase Series, are 
four-page brochures by individual poets at terms 
arranged with the author. 


Explorer, P. O. Box 2095, South Bend, Ind., wel- 
comes contributions from beginning writers of 
short stories, 1200 words or less; poems, preferably 
under 20° lines; a personal experience with 
answered prayer in 300 words; a travel experience 
in 300 words. These features will all be con- 
sidered in the same voting category. 

‘Ten prizes will be given each issue, based on 
readers’ votes sent in on a post card. Readers are 
to vote for their top four choices in the order of 
their preference. First prize is $5.00; second, $4.00; 
third, $3.00; fourth, $2.00 and fifth through tenth, 
51.00 each. 

Contributors may mail their manuscripts to 
Explorer, Raymond Flory, Editor. 


Knight Publishing, Corp., Prismatic Bldg, Los 
Angeles 46, Calif, publishers of Sir Knight, Adam 
and The Adam Bedside Reader have sent A & J 
readers this information: 

“In several recent issues ddam and The Adam 
Bedside Reader we have had a slight lack of 
literary balance. The reason for this is simply 
that we have not been receiving a wide enough 
variety of stories. 

One cause for this lack of variety might be the 
fact that writers who sell us one or two fantasy 
stories feel that we are extremely receptive to 
that type of story and set about producing only 
fantasy for us. Other writers may notice that 
we run a fair amount of crime stories and decide 
that we are a “hot market” for anything dealing 
with crime and murder. 

In view of this, we feel it worthwhile to dis- 
tribute a periodic newsletter telling writers what 
material we have in sufficient supply and what 
material we would be most interested in seeing. 
The one difficulty we foresee, and want to avoid, 
is that if we mention, for example, that we have 
enough science-fiction, a writer with a top notch 
science-fiction story may interpret this as mean- 
ing we're completely disinterested in science- 
fiction and send it somewhere else. We want to 
emphasize in the strongest possible terms that our 
approach is, and always will be,positive rather 
than negative. We will always be receptive to 
science-fiction, and will never turn down a well 
written story along that line which fits our format 
even if we have a file full of them. However, 
when we have an adequate supply of any particular 
type of story, we have a tendency to give much 
“harder” readings. 

The intent of this bulletin is two-fold: First, 
we would like to implement thought at the 
creative level and start writers thinking of new 
and different types of stories they might slant 
toward Adam. Second, we believe writers are not 
considering Adam as a possible market for stories 
they may have circulating to other magazines. 

Lothar Ashley, Editor 
For the writing requirements sheet for Adam and 
The Adam Bedside Reader, write to the above. 


THE MAGAZINE 
AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


We regret that the enclosed manuscript is not suited to the present 
needs of this magazine. Please accept our thenks for the privilege of 


considering it. 
The Editors 


Unless you're a Greek scholar who can translate the fragment at left at a glance, you’ve undoubt- 
edly come to the conclusion that the left item is incomprehensible but you can understand the right 
item completely. If you stop and think about it, however, you'll realize that the item on the right is 
equally incomprehensible—because it, too, just doesn’t tell you anything. 


That's the trouble with rejection slips, of course. They're a necessary evil because editors rarely 
have the time to explain why your manuscript is being sent back, but they’re painfully frustrating to the 
writer because you just can’t tell from the polite, printed words if you're on the right track or a million 
miles off. You can’t tell if your script is a fine job but rejected because the editor just bought one with 
a similar plot or subject—or if your script was rejected because it’s all wrong for the market to which you 
sent it, but would be perfect for another market—or if it’s wrong as it stands but can be made salable 
with just a few changes—or if that market is totally overstocked—or if... .. In short, you just can’t tell 
anything. 


‘The moral of this story, naturally, is that, while we can’t help you on the left item (we're fresh 
out of Greek scholars this morning), we can help you on the other one—by telling you in detail if your 
material is salable or unsalable and why. And if, of course, your material is salable, or can be made 
salable through revision, we'll take it out to market and sell it at the best possible prices. SMLA, inci- 
dentally, makes over 6,000 sales yearly for its clients. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15- minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. Practical advice . . . Covers the techniques well without being stuffy . . . Especially good 


at pointing out things to be avoided . 
—American Library Association Booklist 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. .00. 


(V7) SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Poet: 4 Definttrou 


By GERALDINE Ross 


“A poet,’ says Webster's Dictionary, is ‘‘one en- 
dowed with great imagination, emotional or intuitive 
powers and capable of expressing his conceptions, 
passion or intuitions in language marked by poetic 
beauty.” 


This is a good definition of a poet, but it is 
more than that. It is a challenge. It gives the 
poet something to live up to. Of much greater 
importance, if he takes a good look at himself, at 
what he has so far produced, and at what he feels 
he may be capable of producing, he can judge 
pretty correctly whether or not the definition ap- 
plies to him. 

Take special note of the word endowed. I am 
sure there never has been a published poet who 
has not been asked, perhaps frequently, “How 
does one learn to be a poet?” The answer to that 
is discouraging to many aspirants. First, let me 
say there is nothing at all wrong with being a 
facile rhymester. It can be both satisfying and 
remunerative, and with a good rhyming dictionary, 
a handbook on the techniques of versifying, and a 
determined effort, it can be learned. But it does 
not put one in the category of “poet”. No one 
can give to another the gift of poetry; no one 
can acquire it through study alone. Poetry must 
result from inherent talent, an ability with which 
one has been endowed. 


Geraldine Ross, director of her own Poetry 
Workshop, has two successful children’s books on 
the market—Scat, The Witch’s Cat and Stop It 
Moppit both published by Whittlesey House 
Books for Young People, and a third The Eg 
Who Didn’t Believe in Himself being considered 
for publication. Her poetry has been published 
widely in such periodicals as McCalls and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Even the best of definitions is, of necessity, 
limiting. What, besides the requirements men- 
tioned, is necessary for a person to merit a place 
among the poets of the ages? 

First, more than anything else, he must want to 
use his gift. It cannot be a lukewarm “when and if 
I have the time” desire. He must feel as intensely 
about it as Sara Teasdale felt when she wrote her 
beautiful poem, Compensation: 


I should not care for loneliness 

Or hours that go on broken wings, 
A thirsty body, a tired heart, 

And the unchanging ache of things 
If I could make a single poem 

As lovely and as full of light, 

As hushed and brief as a falling star 
On a winter night. 


Much of Miss Teasdale’s work bears witness to 
the fact that she meant every word of that poem. 
And, through it, she spoke not only for herself 
but for every poet before, since, or yet to be born. 
When Wordsworth said The world ts too much 
with us, he voiced the sadness of his kind that 
buying and selling does, because we must have 
food and shelter, lay waste the powers that should 
be spent on creative effort. No matter how much 
time a serious poet gives to his craft, and that 
includes, of course, hours spent in quiet medita- 
tion, reading, and in long, observant walks, he 
longs to give more. For nothing on earth can 
equal the sigh of satisfaction with which he lays 
aside a completed poem, one that he feels will 
be among his best. 
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Poets must have a special kind of courage. 
What woman will tell the world (other than in 
court) that she has been rejected, that she has 
wept and wailed and prayed for a lost love with a 
need much greater than her need for maintaining 
her pride? In her superb sonnet sequence, Fatal 
Interview, Edna St. Vincent Millay does exactly 
that. In Bereft, Robert Frost puts into perfect 
poetry the utter loneliness, the cold terror that 
chilly the soul of every mortal at certain moments 
of his life 

Docs this kind of soul-exposing poetry help 
those who read it? Yes, yes, yes! I honestly pity 
those who do not know poetry as a mingling of 
tears over a common hurt, who do not know it 
as a hand, even from the distant past, as warm, 
as sentient as that of a kindly neighbor about one’s 
own, and as an outraged cry of protest that echoes 
the articulate futility of one’s own rebellious 
pain. Read poctry, and you will find yourself 
marveling at lines that express perfectly your own 
innermost feelings, the ones you have never quite 
succecded in putting into words. Then, make 
your own poetic contribution out of your personal, 
yet timeless and universal emotions, striving for 
the heights of excellence the poets you love have 
reached. Mortals have many kinds of desolation, 
and each of them needs comfort. 

Poets must have the courage to accept rejection, 
not only when they are just beginning to produce, 
but throughout their lives, occasional sales not- 
withstanding. And it never gets any easier to 
take. Rejection in a purely personal sense is 
painful. Rejection of that which one feels is the 
essence of all that is loftiest in one’s spirit is 
far more difficult to accept without bitterness or 
a “what’s-the-use” defeatism. 

A poet must have empathy. He must sense in 
“the ships that pass in the night” the strange, 
the wonderful, the terrible cargoes they carry. 
What is more, he must care, as a guardian angel 
might care, how they falter on a rough sea, stray 
from a charted course, how they sometimes shatter 
on a rocky reef. His empathy must be complete. 
Phat is, it must include not only all of his fellow- 
men, but every living thing as well. Elinor 
Wylie speaks cloguently of this encompassing 
compassion in her poem, Cold-Blooded Creatures: 


Man, the egregious egoist 

(In mystery the twig is bent), 

Imagines, by some mental twist, 

That he alone is sentient 

Of the intolerable load 

Which on all living creatures lies, 

Nor stoops to pity in the toad 

Phe speechless sorrow of its eyes. 

He asks no questions of the snake 

Nor plumbs the phosphorescent gloom 

Where lidless fishes wide awake 

Swim staring at a nightmare doom. 

Everything has a price, and the price of this 

all-inclusive empathy is great. It means that every 
instance of suffering you see will, in a measure, 
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be your suffering. And, if you really want to be 
a poet, you will do nothing to harden yourself, 
to lessen this compassion, painful though it is. 
Please do read Millay’s great poem, Renascence. 
I quote from it, briefly: 


No hurt I did not feel, no death 

‘That was not mine; mine each last breath 

That, crying, met an answering cry 

From the compassion that was I. 

All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 

Mine, pity like the pity of God. 

Most great poetry is sad or is tinged with sad- 
ness, but it can be gav and lilting, and the world 
needs merry lyrics, too. ‘The poet experiences 
mirth, joy, and ecstasy in the same measure as 
he experiences the darker emotions. And_ he 
savors to the full the occasional intervals of 
quiet contentment that come his way. . . if they are 
not too long! One thing is certain, he will seldom 
be bored. If he is, he will probably write a poem 
about it! 

Poets must have a special kind of faith. They 
may or may not be religious, but the faith of 
which I speak is something quite apart from 
creeds and tenets. It is a stubborn conviction that 
somehow, sometime, somewhere, everything is 
going to turn out right for every living thing. 

If we are to be poets, we must first understand 
what poetry is. As in everything else, tastes in 
poetry differ, but all good poems have certain 
basic similarities. Genuine poetry is a quiet 
voice speaking to the listening soul. It is the 
little, the ordinary aspects of life (if anything in 
life rs little or ordinary) seen through the magnify- 
ing glass of inspiration and put into singing words. 
Carl Sandburg said “poetry is the synthesis of 
hyacinths and biscuits’. That is a good definition 
because the earthy, the commonplace as symbolized 
by “biscuits” is as much grist for the poet’s mill 
as the delicate, lovely things, the “hyacinths” of 
existence. Just as important as what good poetry 
is, is what it is not. It is not a tiresome recital 
in verse or in free verse of one’s personal gripes 
and heartaches (you will notice I said tiresome!) 
It is not platitudes or maudlin sentimentality put 
into rhymed cliches. It is not the most obvious 
in nature seen with mediocre vision and _ inter- 
preted in mediocre language. 

Since greatnes in anything is not easily achieved, 
how does the poet constantly perfect himself in his 
craft; how does he train himself in the difficult 
art of flawless expression? 

There are many ways, and the best thing to do 
is to try them all until you learn what does the 
most for you. By all means, begin by reading 
poetry. Not books on poetic technique. . . that 
can and should come later. . . but poetry itself. 
Haunt the poetry departments of public libraries. 
Subscribe to little poetry publications. Read what 
is currently appearing in magazines and news- 
papers that feature poetry. 

Get to know the comparatively little-known 
poets. Learn of them through samples of their 
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work in anthologies, and don’t forget those in 
library Children’s Rooms! Search for them in 
library card catalogs and on somewhat neglected 
library shelves. I can think of few things more 
lavishly rewarding than to discover an unfamiliar 
poet who so delights you, you feel you could not 
have borne it to have missed him. There are 
so many, but I would like to suggest just a few 
who have given me such pleasure, I feel that I 
ought to share it. These are Charlotte Mew, 
Thomas Hardy (much better known for his 
excellent novels), Eileen Duggan, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin,. Frances Frost, Margaret Wid- 
demer, Karle Wilson Baker, and among my more 
recent treasured discoveries, Marion Edey (Do 
Not Awake Me) and Luke (Ad Conch of Bees). 
There are numerous others, richly worthy of 
mention. But I would prefer to let you have your 
own joy of discovery. 

Should you join poetry groups? That depends. 
Association with other serious poets can be a 
very real help, a good source of inspiration. Only, 
do not make the mistake of becoming part of 
little mutual admiration societies, thus losing sight 
of your main objective. Keep honestly trying to 
develop and to improve your style, and to acquire 
self-discipline which includes the ability (this is 
difficult!) to take merciless criticism. And _ the 
courage, I might add, to offer it where you feel 
it will do some good. 

How do you get ideas? Some ought to just come, 
or what makes you think you are a poet? But, at 
least at first, there are ways to help yourself get 
them. Many books of poetry, expecially anthologies 
and complete collections of an individual poet’s 
work, include an index of first lines. ‘Turn to 
this index before you read the poems. ‘Take one 
of the first lines, and see what you can do with it. 
‘Or glance through a list of titles. Choose one that 
fires your imagination, and write what the title 
suggests. ‘Then, compare your lines with those 
the author has written. This is an excellent 
exercise for beginners. 

What are good subjects for poems? Elinor 
Wylie wrote To a Cough in a Street at Midnight. 
I once read a delightful poem about a worm in an 
apple. Robert Burns put a louse into one ap- 
pealing poem, a field mouse into another. A 
cemetary, as a theme, resulted for ‘Thomas Gray, 
in a well-loved, much-quoted classic. A subject is 
dull only if your handling of it makes it so. For 
example: 

FOR A BIRD SINGING OUT OF SIGHT 
Is melody less lyric force 
Because one cannot see its source? 
Surely a singer has the right 
To shield himself from prying sight 
Especially when springtime green 
Conspires in his not being seen, 
Holding as precept, positive, 
That song is quite enough to give. 
Because the singer makes no sign, 
The song is, somehow, much more mine. 
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And don’t be afraid of “the same old themes” 
if you can give them fresh treatment. ‘The seasons, 
love, faith, dreams, grief, and death always have 
been important to people, and they always will be. 

Few people get the fullest possible measure of 
gratification from their five senses. Many look at 
things hundreds of times, yet never really see them. 
Most persons are deaf (sometimes mercifully, Ill 
admit!) to various sounds about them. But, if 
you want to be a good poet, use your senses, and 
try to increase your extra-sensory perception. 
Cu.ltivate a camera-like eye that does not miss 
small details. Strive for the ability to see over 
and beyond the obvious. Learn to listen hard, to 
feel intensely, to taste sensuously, to anticipate 
keenly, to smell things as an animal might smell 
them, to touch as a blind person might touch. 
Never just notice things. Be as completely aware 
of them as though you were seeing them for the 
first time or the last. 

Fall in love with words. Do you ever browse 
through the dictionary? Try it some time. It’s 
fun, and it can be profitable. Take a word like 
horizon. Of what does it make you think? Of 
travel? Of dreams and ambitions? Of worlds be- 
yond this world, lives beyond this life? Words 
wands to be waved over the mind. Lovely words 
like pilgrim, brook, apples, azure, meadow. 

Have sufficient respect for words to be specific. 
Instead of saying bird, tell what kind of bird. 
Even weeds have names. Try for different, power- 
ful adjectives. Work with an idea until a drab, 
everyday expression takes on the glow of the 
beautiful and unusual. In To An Athlete Dying 
Young, A. FE. Housman outdoes himself in this 
sort of accomplishment. ‘The dead boy is “towns- 
man of a stiller town”. The grave becomes “the 
sill of shade”. You can do as well if you are a 
poet and if you try. 

If you have a background of having gone to 
Sunday School and listened to Bible stories during 
your early, most impressionable years, be thank- 
ful. If you have read Mother Goose, fairy tales, 
mythology; if you have dipped into treasures of 
children’s literature of all kinds, and gone on to 
the richer treasures that await the adult mind, be 
grateful for that. If you have lived in the country 
and have known at close hand the insects and 
birds and fish and small furred creatures that 
live where peace abides, if you have gone bare- 
foot and worked in gardens and picked wild 
flowers and waded in brooks and mud_ puddles 
and scuffed through leaves in fall-bright woods, 
you are lucky. If you have missed some of these 


experiences, do all you can now to make up the 
lack. First, read and stimulate your mind with 
beauty and passion and pain. Then, while you 
are in a kind of exalted state, take a walk. Never 
mind the weather. Walk through mist (lovely!) 
or rain or wind. Go out and find a poem that 
will make you and the world glad that you did. 
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The earth looks scrubbed, with every blade of grass 
Immaculately green; gay, shining leaves 

Twinkle on still damp trees; lakes are like glass 
Polished until they glow! Along the eaves, 

Birds preen their laundered feathers carefully; 
Below, wet roses drug a fumbling bee. 

Everything sparkles! Clouds like carded wool 
Drift in a newly-painted summer sky. 

Nature, the housewife, murmurs, ‘Beautiful!’’ 
And hangs a tinted rainbow up to dry, 

Refusing to consider dust or care 

In this soft hour of sun and fragrant air! 


Must a poet have a certain kind of environ- 
mental background? A_ background of ugliness, 
vulgarity, and want might quench the poetic 
spark. Otherwise, differences are good, for they 
produce rich variety in the fruits of poetic effort. 
Country living has saturated the work of many a 
poet with the freshness of rain and dew, and there 
has been in it all the wonderful sounds and 
smells and tastes that are part of any country 
day. Other poets have lived in cities where they, 
too, found beauty with excitement, drabness, and 
ruthless competition. Poets have been tramps, and 
poets have been teachers. Some have waded in the 
shallows of love and nearly drowned in its depths, 
while others have led lives that were lonely, 
restricted, and seemingly colorless. Some have 
adjusted well to the marks of trade; others have 
become alcoholics or have ended their own lives 
because of their inability to adjust to the harsh 
demands of the material world. 

Some time ago, I read somewhere that, in a 
poem, the first line and the last are the most 
important. With all due respect, I disagree. 
Every line in a poem is important. If one line 
lacks strength or fails to sing, the true poet will 
never tell himself, “Oh well, so what? The rest of 
it is perfect!” He will not rest until that line, 
too, is a perfect part of a perfect whole, as flawless 
as he can possibly make it. 

Inspiration is anywhere and everywhere. Train 
yourself to respond to color, to provocative words 
and phrases, to be intrigued by titles, to start 
trains of thought from maxims and _ proverbs, 
names of things and people and places, references 
to the rich and colorful past. Become lost to the 
world in such stimulating places as the Technical 
Department of a public library while browsing 


through books about wayside flowers, plants 
mentioned in the Bible, books on holiday foods 
and parties, and books about dolls and other 
toys. Lose track of time as you saturate your 
spirit with gorgeous color in the Art Department. 
Discover new vistas of inspiration and opportunity 
while leafing through little publications in the 
Periodical Room. Any library can prove to a 
poet, even more than to other patrons, that the 
best things in life still are free! 

If you really want to write poetry, you must 
learn to like being alone, not just now and then, 
but a great deal of the time. Beautiful, gripping 
poems seldom take form during a half-hour bus 
ride or while one is waiting for the phone to 
ring. Only in long hours of thoughtful solitude, 
companioned by good books, will you dream the 
dreams and experience the moods that result in 
worthwhile poems. Relax in an armchair before a 
blazing hearth if you are lucky enough to live 
where there is one; get some fruit to nibble, have 
a pen, a couple of pencils, and a notebook handy. 
If an idea comes, take your time with it. You can 
call on your typewriter later. 

After you have become a poet, do not be 


frightened of fallow periods, not even long ones.” 


Every poet has them. When they come, do not 
force yourself to write. Drift with the tide. Get 
out and dance. Diversify your reading. Join a 
Great Books Group. Write letters; call and visit 
your old friends. Go on a trip. Have a party. 
But keep one ear cocked for whenever the 
whisper comes again. 

If you are a poet, be one. Whatever else you 
may have to be or may desire to be, be a poet 
first, and work always to be a better one. I hope 
someone publishes your poems, but if not even 
one editor smiles your way, you will have had 
rewards few workers ever get. 

You will be ageless, for poets are but lightly 
touched by chronological age. ‘They are the 
youngest people in the world, and the oldest. 
You will be rich as mere material things could 
never make you rich. You will have found a 
special kind of wisdom, somehow “outside of 
yourself”. You will have given yourself and others 
a special kind of faith. And you may even 
achieve the loveliest kind of immortality that 
time can offer—to reach across the years to de- 
light and comfort the questing hearts of people 
still unborn. 


Consolation Prize 
by Alfred I. Tooke 


(Literature is the art of writing something that 
will be read twice.—Cyril Connolly quoted in 


Author & Journalist.) 


Once by the author, when he checked it; 
Once by the editor, to reject it. 
Author, don’t be bitter at your 
Fate—you’ve written literature! 
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Your First Steps to Photojournalism 


By JAck RoLANpD CoccINns 


You read about the demand for freelance 
photojournalists and you vow that you, too, will 
go into that angle of writing. You hasten to the 
newsstand and buy a copy of the latest photo- 
graphy magazine. You study the artistically done 
photos. “Me?” you exclaim. “Why I could never 
take pictures that good.” So, you decide to wait 
until next year before beginning your photo- 
journalism career. 

But, you could take pictures as good—in 
time. Luckily, your first step into photojournal- 
ism does not require it. Thousands of magazines 
open to the freelance beginner are within your 
immediate photographic reach. 

There are very good reasons from a practical 
viewpoint for your becoming a photojournalist 
even though you are a beginner at writing—in 
fact, especially since you are a beginner. For one 
thing, the markets to which you can sell will be 
multiplied unbelievably. For another, the types 
of articles you will be able to sell will be increased. 

If you are a beginning writer without a camera, 
you most likely spend considerable time pondering 
the two-cent market—and wisely. Put a camera 
over your shoulder, however, and you'll be just as 
wise to peruse the eight and_ten-cent-a-word 
market. Of course, you'll not forget the two-cent- 
and-up class just yet. 

I had never clicked a shutter before I purchased 
my used twin-lens, adjustable type camera. Never- 
theless, the very first day I photographed two 
trade journal (business magazine) stories and 
sold them both. How was this possible? Because 
the emphasis on pictures in this class of magazine 
is in the information it communicates. If it com- 
municates something of value to its audience, the 
editor will buy it despite its flaws—and he’ll buy 
the words which it illustrates. 

Newspapers in your state,and across the country, 
will buy short illustrated stories from beginners 


Jack Roland Coggins is a well-known writer. 
His articles appear regularly in many specialized 
magazines. As a professional journalist, he has 
specialized in articles for business, religious, edu- 
cational and medical publications. He ts a regular 
contributor to Unity Magazine and other religious 
periodicals and travel magazines. “My hope is 
that the above article” says Mr. Coggins, “will 
inspire the novice to buy a proper camera and 
try. If he does so, he'll progress fast and will soon 
be turning out picture stories of a high calibre 
and getting well paid for it.” 


Marcu, 1960 


for their family, entertainment, and travel sec- 
tions. Newspaper reproduction is of such a nature 
that it does not require technically perfect prints. 
Recently, I took a picture of a humorous sign, 
wrote a short article about it, and shipped it off 
to a newspaper published in a community about a 
hundred miles away. The story would have been 
valueless without the photo. With it, it brought 
a quick check. The picture was returned, as is 
often the case, for my continued use. I can sell 
it to other newspapers. 

Near where I live is an old lighthouse. It is 
American in origin, but everyone calls it the old 
Spanish lighthouse. Why they do so was the 
subject of my first travel piece which sold at 
eight cents a word and $8.00 per photo. There 
is an aquarium nearby. Another sale at rates 
ordinarily only dreamed of by beginners. There 
are caves with an interesting background nearby. 
Another sale. 

These were sold to regional travel magazines 
such as those sponsored by automobile clubs and 
commercial companies. Within three months any 
beginner can take pictures to meet their require- 
ments which are essentially: clarity, contrast and 
people in the picture. The written material is 
exceptionally easy for the beginner to write be- 
cause the mood is of feeling and the goal im- 
pressionistic. The controlled writing required for 
most eight-cent-a-word markets is not necessary or 
even desirable here. With pictures to illustrate, 
you can get paid well for writing about the 
emotional impact a place had on you, inserting 
factual details as you go along, of course. 

The markets could not be covered in a book 
which are waiting for you the moment you make 
a camera as much an accessory to writing as the 
typewriter. You can learn to take a saleable 
picture a lot faster than you learned to type. 
Don’t let the camera scare you. Long-time pro- 
fessionals expect and receive $25 to $100 for 
their black and white work. Editors who pay $5 
or $10 know they are dealing with beginners 
usually. They are not surprised when they 
receive pictures which are described as “adequate” 
by them. They will pay for them and ask to see 
more. Photojournalism fortunately, is a field in 
which you can earn while you learn! 

Here are some fundamental tips which will permit 
you to earn money during the first week of your 
photo-journalistic career: 

YOUR CAMERA. A snapshot camera will not 
do. You'll have to purchase or rent an adjustable 
type. If you envision a $300 expenditure, stop 
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worrying. My twin-lens camera was bought used 
for $37.20 when it was listing for $85. The twin- 
lens camera is the one most recommended to 
beginning photojournalists because of its simplicity 
and good results. Look for a good used one at 
camera dealers or pawn shops. Check the want- 
ads for private sales. Always have the camera 
checked by someone who knows something about 
them before you plunk down your cash. 

YOUR LIGHT METER. You'll have to have 
a light meter to obtain the results you'll want. 
As a beginner, the best luck will probably be had 
with the reflective type. I bought a top make used 
for $15 when it was retailing new for $37.50. 
A good used one can be had for $10 or for as 
little as $5 if it’s your lucky day. 

Before you buy a used meter, check it against 
one you know is working. Then, ask any camera 
dealer to show you how to use it for best results. 
He'll be willing to go through the demonstration 
as many times a you request. If he can be of 
any help at all, he'll be happy to oblige. He is 
looking forward to your future purchases of film 
and other photographic supplies. Anytime you 
have a particularly difhcult problem or want to 
know how to take a certain picture, just ask a 
camera dealer. You'll be surprised. 

YOUR FLASH EQUIPMENT. A top national 
brand which will suit your purposes ideally can 
be had new for a little over $10. But you can 
take plenty of pictures, using a variety of film, 
without any flash at all. After you learn to 
feel comfortable with your camera and meter, do 
purchase a flash attachment. Ask a dealer to 
show you how to get best results. 

YOUR FILM: Purchase your film in relation to 
the job you have to tackle. For outside pictures, 
especially on cloudy days, a film with an ASA 
rating of approximately 100 is okay. If it is a 
bright day, a film with even a lower rating does 
a top job. My personal preference for outdoor 
photography is a film rated at a low 25 which ! 
shoot at 50. (Always double your ASA rating 
before calculating settings—you’ll get better 
results) . 

If you know you are going to be shooting inside, 
take meter readings before you purchase your 
film. If you can obtain readings which you can 
use on your camera, use a high speed film of 
ASA 200 (400 for your calculations) and shoot 
without flash. After you’ve learned more you can 
shoot with a slower film using flash if you prefer. 
Always read the enclosed information sheet which 
comes with most films. It alone will answer most 
of your questions. 

YOUR PICTURE: Carefully plan your 
picture before you take it. If you are taking an 
exterior shot of a window display be on guard 
against reflections. If they interfere with a good 
picture you can eradicate them by taking a flash 
exposure from a position diagonal from window. 
Don’t take a head-on shot because then the flash 


reflection will show up in the negative and print. 
I usually open my f-stop (shutter opening) one 
stop more than calculations indicate and I prefer 
taking windows after dark—sometimes while 
windows lights are still on, sometimes when they 
are not. You'll have to experiment with window 
taking for best results. 

One other way to take pictures of window dis- 
plays for your trade journal pieces is to take 
night shots with high speed film such as Kodak 
Tri-X. With this film you have plenty of light 
in most windows without using flash. However, 
this method is feasible only when you can get in a 
position which will not show reflections or distor- 
tions. Sometimes you can, not usually. The 
pictures taken this way are rewarding: high detail 
of items in window, surrounded by contrasting 
dark border. 

Remember, if you are shooting with film which 
produces square negatives you will want to shoot 
so that a portion of the picture can be eliminated 
or “cropped” in order to make a rectangular 8 
inch by 10 inch enlargement which you will be 
sending to editors. For example, if you are shoot- 
ing a window display, place the image of the 
window at the top of the ground glass before 
exposing. Then the bottom of the negative can 
be cropped to form a suitable shape for making 
the enlargement. 

Crop only in cases where you can eliminate 
unimportant details. Cropping is to improve your 
picture not to make it conform to a particular 
shape. If you can’t crop, have an 8 inch by 8 
inch enlargement made. I’ve never had an editor 
object to this shape. Square or rectangular, it is 
what’s in the picture that counts most. 

YOUR PHOTO PROCESSING. Find a good 
film and enlargement processor and become his 
steady customer. Most-camera stores do this type 
of work. By having one processor do all your 
work you have a better chance of getting the 
quality work you want and at the same time have 
a better chance to communicate your needs in 
regard to each picture. Don’t be afraid to ask for 
a discount if you have 10 or 12 enlargements or 
more made each month. I get a 20% discount 
on all my processing. But, don’t use cut-rate work 
unless it is as good as the more expensive. My 
experience indicates that it costs more in the 
long run than it sdves. Eighty-cents is about 
average for an 8x10 btack and white enlargement. 

As a beginning photojournalist, don’t expect to 
get the same results as the professional photo- 
grapher does with his specialized knowledge and 
elaborate and expensive equipment. Remember, 
you are a writer who takes pictures in order to 
sell his words. The real value of your pictures is 
not in the money you will get for them—not at 
first anyway—but in the fact that they permit you 
to sell words you couldn't otherwise and at higher 
rates than could get for non-illustrated 
stories. 


you 
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EDITORS 
PAID MY WAY TO EUROPE 


By Henry F. UNGER 


I used the Catholic magazine markets to foot 
my bill for a month-long tour of three European 
countries. 

Anybody can do the same Catholic or non- 
Catholic. 

The plan is very simple. I used no legerdemain, 
made no deals with Catholic editors for exclusives. 
I was on no Catholic magazine staff. In fact, no 
Catholic editors as far as I recall were forwarned 
about my departure nor were too interested. 

I happened to latch onto a pilgrimage group, 
paid for my month-long all-expense tour in 
advance, purchased a substantial number of film 
rolls for my Rolleiflex, made certain that I had 
enough note paper and then continued to watch 
for opportunities from the moment I landed at 
Orley Airport in Paris. 

From a look at my itinerary, I knew that our 
group would visit the routine spots covered by 
most Americans. I knew however from previous 
research that along the tourist road there were 
fascinating places lost in the dust of history. They 
needed rephotographing and an visit’ touch. 
I was convinced that the first-person approach 
interwoven with historical research and supple- 
mented with current photographs would bring 


Henry F. Unger is the author of the very 
successful Writers in Roman Collars; Freelancing 
for Catholics published by the Guild Press of 
Fresno, Calif., in Sept. 1959. Mr. Unger expres- 
ses a desire to reach the “many writers eager to 
reach Europe. Perhaps this article might help the 
cause.” 


Marcu, 1960 


alive any famous shrine or person and bring article 
sales from Catholic magazine editors. I wasn’t 
wrong. 

My camera was swung into action along with 
my notebook a short time after our group had 
disconnected ourselves from the French custom 
officials. We were standing in front of the immense 
and towering Sacre Coeur Basilica atop Paris. I 
spotted the statue of Joan of Arc and then 
wondered about other statues of her in France. 
They were in due time snapped and converted 
into a picture-story. 

Outside the Basilica, French children, in garb 
slightly different from our own Catholic children, 
were preparing for their First Communion. My 
camera was busy capturing these once-a-year 
scenes and my note book was transferring informa- 
tion via the multi-linguist guide. The sale was 
easy later when I returned to the United States. 
The profundity, the exciting history of this 
Basilica came alive through persistent question- 
ing of the guide and priests in the area. I bought 
booklets not found in this country, which I later 
translated with the aid of a Frenchman. Out of 
the visitations there came articles about the 
structure’s history, about its caretakers and about 
its physical makeup. 

The gloomy exterior of the Miraculous Medal 
Chapel on Rue de Bac was accentuated by the 
dreary weather as our group entered this famed 
shrine of Catholics. Moments later I was talking 
with the English speaking and smiling nun, who 
contributed enough sidelights and information 
not found in most guide books, for several 
articles. My camera caught the nuns at work and 
in the renowned chapel. 
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I soon found that a detailed daily diary would 
be ideal for a later translation into articles for 
the Catholic magazine markets. Everywhere I 
picked up literature brochures about the area. 
Catholic shrines which I thought would be easy 
to find in our country’s large libraries, were lack- 
ing. For instance, a visit to the tiny town of 
Paray-le-Monial, France, uncover for me a 
delightful and unique museum donated years ago 
by a wealthy baron and devoted completely to 
items pertaining to the Holy Eucharist. The 
paintings and unusual displays alone could have 
made an article for a non-Catholic. For me, the 
museum, almost overlooked by the pilgrims, too 
anxious to visit a more famous shrine down the 
street, developed into an exciting article. A 
chance to photograph a twice-a-year event and 
the opportunity to enter a cloistered nun’s en- 
closure with special permission, was tailored to 
order for my camera and for later sales. 

Even as the tour progressed, I was surprised at 
the number of incorrupt bodies of saints that were 
encountered. Each was recorded on my film. In 
one instance, a locked door was opened for our 
group and I was able to photograph St. Catherine 
of Bologna, found incorrupt and in a sitting 
position after many years deceased. Notes on 
how this was possible were quickly jotted down 
and converted later into an inspiring article. 

I knew that several points of interest such as 
Lourdes, visited by millions, had to take on a 
timely angle to sell to the Catholic market. I 
found that angle later on with the 100th anniver- 
sary of the apparitions at Lourdes. My batch of 
photos taken from every possible view tied in 
with my anniversary slant. 

In Rome I knew that journalists swarmed over 
the place and yet I figured there must be some new 
slants. I found one, one afternoon near the Roman 
Forum in the “Largest Christmas Crib in the 
World”. It was June but the crib was on display. 
The story of this comparatively unknown at- 
traction appeared in a well-known Catholic pub- 
lication. Close observation of the people and the 
preparations for a Papal audience found a place in 
my notebook and later were transferred into a 
magazine article sale. 

Anecdotes and rich incidents and the awk- 
wardness of tourists in my own group—all a part 
of my European trip—became a _ humorous 
article. Even in cases where the opportunity to 
analyze some shrine or some subject was short, I 
observed quickly and later researched the subject 
and reported it as an “I was there” story. 

It was only after I returned to the United 
States that I realized how lucky I was with my 
picture-taking. At first it occurred to me that 
most shrines or homes of saints would be thoroughly 
covered. To my sorrow in a couple of instances 
sales were lost because I lacked photos. In almost 
all of the other instances, I took photos from all 
angles. These pictures alone were important in 
the sale of the articles and brought more money. 
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I found also that the Catholic magazine market 
never tires of certain famed shrines or events—if 
they are given a slightly different slant. I remem- 
ber the exciting ride up an almost vertical railway 
cable car in Lyons to reach a beautiful and old 
basilica located hundreds of feet above the city. 
The article with my pictures took the reader on a 
throbbing ride before he visited the interior 
of the shrine. This, plus the historical aspects of 
the shrine and a description of its beauty, sold 
the article. 

Even though I planned possible articles in 
advance, I had no idea that I would stumble 
across scores of human interest ideas, across per- 
sonalities like the priest who has the difficult task 
of arranging the schedule of Masses at Lourdes, 
of caretakers of shrines, of the guardians of the 
room of skulls in Rome and a host of other 
perfect pieces for the Catholic magazine field. 

If you've always had a yen for at least one Euro- 
pean trip, take a guided tour, do some previous 
studying and analyzing of your itinerary. Don’t be 
concerned that you will visit the supposed hack- 
neyed spots. With a new slant and the anniversary 
angle, Catholic editors are anxious to see your 
material. I know. Over a period of time, I paid 
for my European trip and I’ve still got more 
European subjects on my program of things to 
do. 


OEY 


“If my life story is so funny, why doesn’t it sell?’’ 
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Can You Write English? 


By CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


It is extraordinary how the same errors in 
spelling or grammar seem to crop up again and 
again, ad-nauseam, in the public prints. Someone 
has aptly remarked that “people who are bad 
spellers don’t misspell a lot of words; they simply 
misspell the same words over and over again.” 

A college education is no guarantee that its 
recipient will be able to spell properly or write 
good English. Highly educated people may be 
guilty of mistakes that are simply appalling. 
Journalists, advertising men, teachers, cartoonists, 
secretaries and typists should be able to avoid the 
errors which we may find broadcast day by day, 
but do they? One college professor declared that 
those misspelled signs you see along the highway 
indicate ‘‘not just one man’s mistake, but an 
area of ignorance.” That is undoubtedly true. 

Too many people today may share Andrew 
Jackson’s contempt for a man who couldn’t spell 
a word more than one way! ! ! To be sure, in 
every graduating class which bids farewell to our 
halls of learning, there may be “natural born 
spellers” and “natural born poor spellers.” But 
the latter should endeavor to cultivate a love for 
words, lest their ignorance retard their advance- 
ment in the business world and expose them to 
humiliation in society. 

Let me here quote (from printed matter) 
errors—just as they were written—of which no 
educated person should be guilty: 


Terrible! If it’s perfect 
it is flawless. There are 
no degrees in “perfect.” 


No, no! The word 
should be “provided.” 
Heavens above! “Kind” 
is singular. Should be 
“that kind”. 


The proper word here 
is “strait”. A pity the 
guy couldn’t quote Hen- 
ley correctly. 


“the most perfect small 
chapel I know of in the 
world.” 

“this is providing that 
the huskies beat U.S.C.” 
“those kind of stories” 


“It matters not how 
straight the gate.” 


There is no letter “g 
in the world “manu- 
facturer.”” Yet this er- 
ror seems to have be- 
come ingrained. 


‘will wed a_ perfume 
mfgr.” 
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those who is not in an 
essential industry.” 


that we infer when we 
say those simple words, 
Happy New Year.” 


“fastening taught with 
a rubber band.” 


“The Artic Circle” 


“3 L.A. girls hail land- 
lords to court.” 


“Reed is villian.” 


“Reproductions and 


adaptions.” 


“Squibs from a Poultry- 
man’s Notebook.” 


“And you’re name is 
‘Bill’ ”. 


“This defendant was in 
the kind of business 
that prays upon young 
girls in trouble.” 
“Most unique in U.S. 
history” 


“Today we pay tribute 
to the men who's past 
efforts” 


Should be “who are 
not.” An error which 
prominent people may 
make repeatedly. 
Should be “that we 
imply.” Why not look 
in the dictionary at 
least once a year? 
Ouch! Should be “taut.” 
What does a_ rubber 
band teach, anyhow? 
Some folk may never 
learn to use two “c’s” in 
this word. Should be 
“Arctic.” 


Dear me! Should be 


“hale.” 
Should be 


Should be 
tions.” 


“villain.” 


“adapta- 


The Poultryman should 
look this word up. Why 
should he lampoon the 
hens or their owners? 


Wow! Should be “your 
name.” “You're” is a 
contraction of “You 
are.” 


Should be “preys upon.” 
(Order in the court.) 


Here is an error which 
may appear hundreds 
of times in the course of 
a year. “Most unique” 
is nonsense, for if a 
thing is unique it is un- 
paralleled, and so there 
can be no comparison. 
Golly! Should be 
“whose.” “Who's is 
a contraction of “Who 
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are 
in- 


“The — employes 
maintainance and 
stallation men.” 


the fastest 
bread in 


“probably 
colt’ ever 
Kentucky.” 


“Don’t be mislead.” 


“Cotton used in hoses.” 


“Rev. Domer of Mil- 


ledgeville.” 


“All Hallow’s Church” 


“She didn’t have a book 
MSS.” 


“principle reason for 


rejection.” 


“Our enemy is loathe 
to bring its task forces’ 
etc. 

‘the point where more 
men, guns and _ planes, 
particularly the latter” 


“That will show you 
it’s general design.” 


“you and your family 
pouring over travel 
folders” 


“Lit up like a candel- 
abra.” 


“Shades of Casey” 


Try and find any such 
word as “maintainance.” 
Should be  “mainte- 
nance.” 

It was a columnist who 
perpetrated that one. 
Should be “bred.” 
Looks as though some- 
one was “misled”, all 
right. 

The plural of “hose’’ is 
“hose.” 

“Reverend” is ad- 
jective, and not a title; 
but will reporters ever 
find that out? ‘“Rev- 
erend Mr. Domer” (or 
Fr. or Dr. as the case 
may be) makes sense. 
Should be “All Hallows’ 
Church. Look out for 
the apostrophe! 

“Book MS.” There is 
but one “S” in the word 
“manuscript.” 


Should be “principal” 
and no one should ever 
make an error as egreg- 
ious as that shown. 


Should be 
bring”. 


“loath to 


“Latter” means of (wo 
things the one mention- 
ed second. If there are 
three or more, say “the 
last mentioned.” 


Should be “its general 
design.” Another ex- 
ample of misuse of the 
apostrophe. 


That’s a dilly! Let's 
hope the older members 
don’t “pour’’ over the 
folders. Should — be 
“poring” of course. 


Should be “‘candel- 
abrum”.’ “Candelabra’ 
is the plural. No dic- 
tionary in the house? 


Used in this sense 
“shade” means “soul.” 
How many souls was 
Casey supposed to have? 
Alas! This is another 
gross error which we 
may expect to see re- 
peated ad infinitum. 


“spritely package of Should be “sprightly”. 
musical, theatrical and 

art events.” 

“He’s the guy who’s “Who's” should be 
picture’s over the man- “whose” and “mantle” 


tle, ain’t he?” should be ‘‘mantel.” 


“That when she assayed Should be “essayed”. 


to drink lemonade.” 


Did she, indeed? Pro- 
bably whoever wrote 
that specimen of ’Eng- 
lish” really meant “‘envi- 
able” but didn’t know 
enough to use the pro- 
per word. 


“She has enjoyed an 
envious reputation” 


Wherever you go, whatever you chance to be 
reading,-newspapers, books, advertisements, high- 
way bulletins, cartoons or letters from business 
men or personal friends, you may expect to come 
across these errors—or similar ones—and if you 
happen to have any regard for the language 
you may ask “Why?” 

The inability of college graduates to read and 
write, according to the Dean of a university 
law school, “is a malady of epidemic proportions.” 
It seems that authorities in a southern city say 
they've found high school graduates aren’t good 
enough spellers to fill out official forms correctly. 

In some places of learning it is possible that 
no particular stress is laid on good grammar or 
spelling. But such knowledge is of major im- 
portance in many walks of life, including secretarial 
work, newspaper reporting, advertising and sign 
painting. 

Possibly the root of the lamentable ignorance 
revealed in the specimens of “English as she is 
wrote” as quoted in this article, consists of a 
mistaken notion that having secured a diploma 
from high school or college, the holder of the 
same has acquired all the knowledge of good 
English which he will find necessary! But could 
anything be found farther from the truth? 

One’s education should not cease simply be- 
cause he has stepped from academic halls into 
the great arena of business or professional life. 
Regardless of how well one may be grounded in 
grammatical construction or in spelling, a dic- 
tionary should be kept at hand always! The 
instant a doubt arises as to the meaning of a 
word encountered in casual reading, the dictionary 
should be consulted,—and immediately. Don’t 
put it off! The same applies in the matter of 
spelling. You may think you know how the word 
is properly spelt. But maybe you don’t! 

In fact, it would be wise to read a page or two 
of the dictionary every day,—just as a matter of 
course. You may be surprised to discover that 
there are many words which don’t really mean 
what you thought they did. And many which are 
not spelled the way you've been spelling them! 
A final thought: it has been well said that love 
of words is the key to spelling. 
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News and Notes 


A LOOK AT A MAN OF MYSTERY 


“Never tell the reader everything,” ts Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner's policy in writing a mystery. The 
dictum also applies to his private life. Yet if 
sales are the measure of a man, Gardner tops 
Shakespeare, dwarfs Homer—even surpasses Mickey 
Spillane. At last reckoning, Gardner’s novels had 
sold 110,821,643 copies in U. S. and Canada—not 
to mention the stupendous overseas sales which are 
impossible to estimate. A total of 51 Gardner 
books have gone over the million mark. Thirteen 
titles have sold more than 2 million copies each. 

Browbeating American writers for wearing their 
brows too low, the medium- high-brow literary 
critic Dwight Macdonald recently told a writers’ 
conference that one way of teaching a hopeful 
author to write might be to expose him to some 
high-smelling specimen of how it shouldn’t be 
done. The critics own recommended reading for 
this purpose was the work of Erle Stanley Gardner. 
“This man is always saying he can’t write,’ Mac- 
donald gibed,” and it’s true. He can’t.” 

Although both the critic and his target are 
united in this dim view of the Gardner art, it is 
an extremely lonely stand. At 70, Gardner is the 
most popular fictioneer of this century .. . he is 
probably the most widely read novelist who ever 
lived. 

In the mid-’20s Gardner developed a_ secret 
inner ‘machine’—so he has stated in an unpublished 
autobiography—which enabled him to invent a 
plot in 30 minutes. By 1932, the ‘plot machine’ 
turned out its first novel, “The Case Of The Vel- 
vet Claw,” in which Perry Mason was presented 
to the world. Gardner has stated that he left 
Perry featureless for a reason. The he-reader is 
supposed to graft his own face onto the blank; the 
she-reader, the face of her ideal. 

The story on Erle Stanley Gardner appearing 
in Newsweek commemorates the completion of his 
100th book. His high productivity is due to 
“loyalty to the characters one has created, loyalty 
to one’s associates . . . no longer for money.” 


UNIQUE NEW ‘COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 
ESTABLISHED WITH NEWHOUSE GIFT TO SYRA- 
CUSE UNIVERSITY 

Establishment of a unique center for education 
and research in mass communications—expected 
eventually to become the world’s largest such 
center has been announced by Dr. William R. 
Tolley, Chancellor of Syracuse University. 

To be known as the Newhouse Communications 
Center, it is to be located at Syracuse University 
and will be made possible by a series of gifts 
from the Newhouse Foundation established by 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse. Mr. Newhouse, 
a University Trustee, is publisher and owner of a 
group of daily newspapers and magazines and is 
active in the radio-television field. 

Unlike some critics who feel journalism is a 
‘dying profession,” the Newhouses feel newspapers 
magazines, radio, television and other media of 
mass communcations have unlimited potential. The 
greatest need is more, better and better trained 
talent, especially on the editorial side. 


Marcu, 1960 


FROST, GRAVES, MOORE, FERRIL 
HONORED AT POETRY SOCIETY DINNER 

The British poet, Robert Graves, flew in from 
Spain to join the American poets, Robert Frost 
and Marianne Moore, to lead the celebration of 
the 50th Anniversary of the Poetry Society of 
America at a Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


in New York City. Some 500 of the country’s 
leading poets, writers, editors, scholars, publishers, 
and other notables in the field of the arts and 
sciences, gathered in the Sert Room to participate 
in the ceremonies. Six Fellows were honored. 
Two gold medals and three special citations were 
bestowed. Cash prizes amounting to $6,000 were 
distributed to a score of winners. Robert Frost, 
Robert Graves, Louis Untermeyer, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, Ogden Nash, and Arnold Moss were among 


‘those who delivered brief talks or read poems. 


Dr. Clarence R. Decker, president of the Society, 
presided. 

Mr. Graves received the Alexander Droutzkoy 
Gold Medal for distinguished service to poetry. 
Miss Moore received the Gold Medal for achieve- 
ment in poetry. Mr. Frost presented the first 
Robert Frost Annual Poetry Award of $1,000 to 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, poet and publisher of 
Denver, Colo. Delmore Schwartz received the 
Shelley Award of $1,150. The occasion was further 
marked by the showing of an advance copy of 
the Society’s new 400-page anthology, The Golden 
Year, containing the work of 333 members 

Greetings were read from President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; from the two recent Nobel prize 
winners in poetry, Pasternak and Quasimodo; 
from the P.E.N. of Greece; from the Poetry 
Society of England; and from well wishers in 
Pakistan, Ghana, Israel, Australia, and many 
other parts of the world. 


BANTAM BOOKS ISSUES DUAL-LANGUAGE PAPER- 
BACKS 

The first dual-language paperbacks ever pub- 
lished in the United States and Canada have been 
issued by Bantam Books. First of Bantam’s bi- 
lingual series will be two collections of short 
stories, one in French-English, and the other 
Spanish-English. Both of these anthologies in- 
clude works bv leading authors of these countries, 
several of whom have never before been published 
in the United States. These collections of great 
foreign works in their original language as well 
as translations will be available throughout the 
country on newstands and in bookstores. 

Voltaire, Balzac, Maupassant, Gide, Ayme and 
Camus are among French writers represented. 
The Spanish writers include Cervantes, Palma, 
Alarcon and Unamuno. The stories in each 
paperback volume are arranged chronologically 
so that the growth of this art form can be followed 
easily. The two languages are printd in corre- 
sponding paragraphs on facing pages so that each 
story aids the study of the country’s literature as 
well as the language. 

For the casual reader as well as the student, 
there is a working vocabulary, background material 
on the authors, and a list of unusual idioms which 
appear in the original language version. 
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(including light verse) 


Of course general magazines afford the chief 
paying American market for verse. With few 
exceptions they seek light verse. In this field they 
demand fairly original but not disturbing ideas 
and perfect technique. Beginners should observe 
that light verse is not necessarily humorous, 
though prevailingly so 

For serious poetry the literary magazines offer 
the major outlet. Most of them do not pay; those 
which do offer modest prices. 

They vary widely in quality. Some are literary 
only in name; they publish verse of hardly higher 
standard than a country newspaper. Others pub- 
lish the most distinguished poetry being written In 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Likewise these magazines differ widely in the 
type of poetry they publish. Some stick to tradi- 
tional forms and to more or less traditional, accept- 


GENERAL 


*The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. (Q-$1) 10-40 lines, preferably on 
Scandinavian subject matter. Erik J. Friis. $5-$10 
a poem. Acc. 

Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Prefer- 
ably 8 lines. Raymond Carlson. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (M-60) Long, short; light, heavy; must have 
literary merit. Edward Weeks. $1 a line. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Poems 
under 24 lines, Cathplic and other themes. Rev. 
John L. Reedy, C.S.C. Acc. 

*Baby Time, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Humorous verse of interest to expectant or 
new mothers. Lee Robba. Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadephia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Occasionally uses verse of interest to 
church school teachers and leaders. Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne. Acc. 

Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Some verse of interest to youngsters ages 
9-11. Norma Jean Sullivan. Low rates. Acc. 

The Catholic World, 180 Varick St., New York 
14. (M-50) Short poetry not over 20 lines of high 
quality. Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. Fair rates. 
Pub. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. (M-25) Poetry on Jewish subjects and 
minority problems. $15 a magazine page. Benjamin 
Weintroub. Acc. 

*Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Very 
short humorous verse appealing to children 3-9 years. 
Mrs. Adelaide Field. Pub. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N .Main St., Salt Lake 


City, Utah. (M-20) Wholesome, interesting poems for 
children 5-12. 25c a line. 


Acc. Need good poetry. 


Your Markets for Poetry 


ed “poetic” ideas. At the other extreme are those 
emphasizing highly “advanced” work, often ex- 
tremely recondite and sometimes hardly intelligible 
even to specialists in poetry. The general tendency 
is increasingly toward the very modern though 
such as literary readers can grasp. 

In submitting poems the writer is best advised 
to use 814 x I] paper, one poem to each sheet. 
It is a good idea to submit several poems at once. 
The envelope for return should be of a size to 
hold the MSS. folded in the same way they were 
submitted. 

In the following list frequency of issue and 
single copy price are shown within parentheses ;as 
(M-25) monthly 25c. An asterisk (*) indicates a 
magazine that publishes light verse. Acc. means 
payment on acceptance; Pub. payment on publica- 
tion. 


The Christian, P. O. Box 179, St. Louis, 66, Mo. 
(W) A few poems, seasonal, and with religious or 
social motivation. Older youth (18 up) and adults. 
$1-$5 according to length. Dr. Howard E. Short. 
Pub. 

*The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M) Poetry 5-25 lines on subjects of in- 
terest to Catholic families: nature, faith, family, 
home, children. ‘‘We don’t want the sweet, senti- 
mental, pietistic. We like vigor, strength, originality, 
+ aal Fr. Charles Kelty, S. V. D. 25¢ a line up. 

cc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M-35) Religious type of poetry—4, 8, 12 lines 
preferred. $5 and up. Acc 

*The Chritian Home, 201, Eighth Ave., S., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. (M-20) Verse of interest to parents and 
families. 50c a line. Acc. Overstocked at present. 

The Christian Mother, formerly Mother’s Magazine, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. (Q) Poetry 
with Christian note, slanted to young mothers. Betty 
W. Medearis, editor. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass (D-15) Verse 2-100 lines for Home 
Forum Page. ‘’Good literary quality, vital and vig- 
orous treatment with positive constructive comment. 
Fresh approach and unusual verse forms welcomed.” 
Occasionally short light evrse. Rates vary. 

Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadephia 
3, Pa. (W) Limited need of verse with definite Chris- 
tion emphasis. William J. Jones. 75c up a stanza. 
Acc. 

The Churchman, 1074-23rd Ave. No., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. (M-25) 1200 words articles appropriate to 
a liberal, independent redigious publication. No need 
for poetry at present. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No 
payment. 


*Accepts light verse. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


God or Caesar? The Writing of Fiction 
by Vardis Fisher, one of the most published novelists in 
America. His advice is honest and forthright. $5.00. 
The Beginning Writer 
by Alan Swallow, editor and publisher and former ode 
of A&J. A most helpful question-and-answer book. $1.2 
Alan Swallow, Publisher 
2679 So. York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


LET ME MAKE YOUR POEMS SALEABLE 
25 years experience. Listed in Marquis’ ‘‘Who’s Who in the 
West,’’ my poems have sold to countless —— and news- 
papers in U.S.; Canada, England, Belgium, India and Ceylon. 
Criticism, suggested revision, markets, etc., 10c per line. 
Minimum $] .00. Fee must accompany 
“Northwest’s most outstanding poet. 
San Francisco 

WILLIS EBERMAN 


11015 N.W. Copeland St. Portiand 10, Oregon 
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Classmate, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 
(W-5) Short verse of good quality. Richard H. Rice, 
Assistant Editor. 50c¢ a line. Acc. 

*Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short verse of interest to men—members of 
Knights of Columbus. Joan Donahue. Good rates. Acc. 

*Cool, Hep Cats, Teen Digest, 166 W. 72nd St., 
New York 23. (Bi-M) Three magazines using some 
verse of gern to teen-agers, especially those fond 
of rock ‘n’ roll. Robert E. Fischer. Pub. 

‘Gener Post Empire Magazine, 650 15th St., 
Denver 2, Colo. (W-15) Any type not exceeding 20 
lines. “We try to avoid trite, stereotyped treatment 
and phrasing. Modern or traditional forms.’’ Henry 
W. Hough, Poetry Editor. $2 a poem. Acc. 

*Everywoman’s Family Circle Magazine, 25 W. 
45th St., New York 36. (M-10) Some light verse of 
= family interest. Robert M. Jones. Good rates. 

ce. 

*Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
40) Verse of general appeal to 30 lines. Eileen 
O’Hayer. $10 up a poem. Acc. Overstocked at pres- 
ent. 

*Farm Journal, 230 Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (M-20) Seasonal lyric verse 14-20 lines; 
humorous 4-6 lines. Pearl L. Patterson, Associate 
Editor. Payment according to length and type. Acc. 

Flower and Feather, 808 S. Greenwood Ave., Chat- 
tanooga 4, Tenn. (Q-15) Birds, flowers, nature. 4, 8, 
or 16 lines preferred. Robert Sparks Walker. No pay- 
ment. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Poems 
to 20 lines on business themes, with emphasis on 
—- principles. James A. Decker. 35c a line. 

cc 

*Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19. (M-35) Verse lucid, brief; may be emotional, 
spiritual, or humorous; should reflect views, hopes, 
ideals, etc., of women. Address: Poetry Editor. $5 a 
line. Acc. 

*Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(M-60) Verse for intelligent readers. John Fischer. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*The Hartford Courant, 285 Broad St., Hartford, 
Conn. (D-5) Original verse, not too long. Perfers 
serious subjects but occasionally uses light verse. 
Grace H. Loomis, Editor ‘This Singing World.’’ No 


payment. 

*Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (M-25) Inspirational, with some home angle. 
4-16 lines. Joe W. Burton. 35¢ a line. Acc. 

*Hoofs and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Verse relative to rodeos and any western 
horse sports. Willard H. Porter. Varying rates. 

Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
(Q-$1.50) Poems representing ‘‘clean, wholesome, 
old-fashioned American ideals homey philosophy- 
poetry-art-music-inspiration-neightborlines-things over- 
looked during these busy days.’’ Van B. Hooper. $10 
a poem. Pub. 

*The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Sait Lake 


City 11, Utah. (M-25) Not more than 30 lines. 
Poems of high quality, seasonal; serious, light; 
purposeful; traditional. Doyle L. Green. 25c a line. 


ice, 
*The Indianapolis News, 307 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. (D-5) Any type, not more than 16 
lines, for the ‘‘Hoosier Homespun’ column. Cannot 
promise prompt reports. Griffith B. Niblack. No pay- 
ment. 
Independence Square, Philadephia 


5, Pa. (M-35) For children under 12. Very little verse. 
Uses stories both fantasy and realistic up to 2,000 
words; also read-alouds 500-1,000 words; factual 
articles up to 1200 words; things to make puzzles; 
simple one-act plays. Good rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) For boys and girls in 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades, verse to 16 lines. Roy G. Lindeman. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Junior Guide, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 
Some poetry for boys and girls 11-14. Should have 
positive approach. Lawrence Maxwell. $1 a poem. 
Acc. 

The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. (D-5) 
Serious verse 4-20 lines, Poetry Editor. Light verse, 
Women’s Page editor. $3 a poem. Payment in month 
following publication. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. (M-35) No fixed type or limit; the 
best available poetry. Always glad to see the shorter 
forms. Rarely uses light verse. Elizabeth McFarland, 
Poetry Editor. $5 or more a line. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. (W-15) Religious (Espiscopal viewpoint) 
verse. Peter Day. No payment. 

*Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. (Fortnightly-15) 2-10 lines, humor- 
ous, the shorter the better. lan Sclanders, Article 
Editor. $5-$15 a poem. Acc. 

*The Magnificat, 131] Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H. (M-30) All types, 4-16 lines. Sr. M. Walter. 
25c a line. Pub. 

The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(Bi-M 35) Verse in line with the theme of the 
magazine—achievement through faith or prayer; 
children’s quizzes, riddles, non-fiction stories, hob- 
bies, family interests; also inspirational or nature 
poems. Magazine is directed to American Negro 
families. Editor, J. E. Dykes. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Road, New York 58. (M-25) Short religious verse. 
Thomas H. Moore, S. J. $5-$10 a poem. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 475 E. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (Q) Verse with a religious 
theme or a religious turn; especially interested in 
poetry about the Virgin Mary. Up to 20 lines— 
shorter preferred. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, C. M. 50¢ a 
line up. Acc. 

Modern Age: A Conservative Review, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. (Q-$1) Serious poetry of highest 
quality for an intellectual audience. Poems longer 
than sonnet length rarely accepted. Payment rarely 
over $10 per poem. 2-3 poems per issue. Charles E. 
Lee. Mng. Ed. Acc. 

*National Business Woman, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. (M-15) Short light verse of 
interest to women following careers. Lucy Rogers 
Baggett. Sm $3 a poem. Acc 

The New Christian Acumen, 740 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11. (Bi-W) A little verse of interest to Meth- 
odist ministers T. Otto Nall and Newman S. Cryer, 
Jr. $5 up. Acc. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. (Bi-W) 
Short Nature and occasional verse of rural appeal. 
Donald S. Watson, editor. Pub. 

*New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, N. M. 
(M-25) Up to 20 lines, dealing solely with the New 
Mexico scene. George Fitzpatrick. No payment. 

*The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
(W-20) Serious poetry and light verse satirical or 
humorous. High rates. Acc. 


Jack and Jill, 


instr.. 
AMERICAN WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 
a or N.H. classes according to season. 
mail. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


1500 lectures, 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 1960 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............. $1.25 
3—WRITERS: LET’ 


Coaching by | §— RS: LEARN 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. 


VACATION 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! ( Pormulas for everything) 2.50 
S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958)..... 2.50 

: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 00 
SHORT SHORTS (8 types explain ned) 
TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
$3.50. From me.... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 


1960 


MARCH, 


23 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance live at my Writers’ Colony | 
Junel-Dec. Tuition includes fiction article play or poetry 
O’S WHO OF 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 


You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 


Sell Within Three Months. 
In past years | have sold some 


3000-3500 stories .. . articles 
serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
and paper back. Nat'l. Adv. Lowest sub- 
sidy. ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN PO- 
ETRY, 1959 $3.50 postpaid (regular edi- 


91000 


PROFIT ON tion). Send 3 to 5 short poems now for 
1000 BOOKS the 1960 book. Deadline Aug. 15th. 
WRITE 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Let's just say I'm very good, 
and know how to disperse those SGP gremlins 
60 cents per thousand words, plus postage 
that’s all 


More extensive help, $1.00 per thousand words 


CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Avenue 


Delmar, Delaware 


[A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


*The New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York 36. (D-5) Topical and seasonal or other 
serse, some light, mostly serious, 4-25 lines, under 
20 preferred. Payment according to length, averaging 
$12 a poem. Pub. 

The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 
36. (D-5) Rarely exceeding 20 lines, not too esoteric 
or avant-grade. Poetry Editor. $15 a poem regard- 
less of length. Pub. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway. New York 10. (M-25) 
Verse of Jewish interest. Pub. 

Our Little Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio (W) Verse to 12 lines for very young children. 
Dorothy |. Andrews. Acc. Overstocked at present. 

*Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
(M-35) No further need for verse. Frank Uhlig, Jr., 
Editor. No payment. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio .(M- 
10) Some religious verse, also general interest poetry, 
Maximum 16 lines. Rev. R. B. Koch, C. PP. S. 25c a 
line. Acc. 

*Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17 
Groups of 2-, 4- and 6-line verses related in theme, 
as |-column fillers. 4- and6-line verses as back-of- 
the book fillers. All material must be of immediate, 
personal interest to young married readers. Address 
Short Feature Editor. Top rates. Acc. 

*Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. (M-20) Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. 
Rose Wyn, editorial director, Shirley Brownrigg, Sr., 
editor. 50c a line. Acc. 

*The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Limited amount of brief verse appealing to worldwide 
audience of business and professional men. Karl K. 
Krueger. Acc. Currently overstocked. 

*St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) Religious, nature, and in- 
spirational themes to 20 lines. Beth Ritter, Poetry 
Editor. 50c a line. Acc. 

Saint Anthony’s Monthly, 1130 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Published especially to honor St. 
Anthony of Padua, but uses some general interest 
material, including poetry 4-20 lines. Rev. William J. 
Phillipps, S. S. J. 10¢ up a line. Acc. Overstocked to 
May 1, 1960 

*The Saturady Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. (W-15) Serious and humorous 
verse up to 16 lines, the shorter the better. Good 
rates. Acc. 

The Saturady Review, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (W-20) “No definite stipulation, though it is 
difficult to use verse of much length.’’ Very little 
if any light verse. John Ciardi, Poetry Editor. 50c a 
line, $10 minimum. Pub. 

*Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (M-20) 
Light romantic rhymed verse to 20 lines. Rose Wyn, 
editorial director; Shirley Brownrigg, senior editor. 
50c a line. Acc. 

The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 
76th St., New York 21. (M) A limited amount of 
verse all of it dealing with the Blessed Sacrament. 
Rev. William J. O’Halloran, S. S. S. Acc. Temporarily 
overstocked. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-35) Verse appeal- 
ing to a Catholic audience. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C. P. 
$10 a poem. Acc. 

*Ski Magazine, Honover, N. H. (6 issues, October 
through March-50) Very short poems, even 2-line 
jingles, on some phase of skiing, usually in humorous 
vein. John Henry Auran, Managing Editor. $2-$5 a 
poem. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publication, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Poems not longer than 20 lines for children 4-9. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. Acc. 

Storyline, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(W) Verse for young children, 1-3 stanzas. Miss Jo 
Alice Haigh. 25c a line up. Acc. 


*Accepts light verse. 
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Tacoma News Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., Ta- 
coma, Wash. Serious poetry with good technique, 
4-20 lines. ‘Social poetry of high grade is sometimes 
used. War and sectarian religion tabooed.’’ Open only 
to contributors living in the state of Washington. 
Ethelyn Miller Hartwich, Editor ‘Washington Verse.’’ 
$3 a poem. Pub. Reports in two months. 

Tell Me, Church of the Brethren Genral Offices, 
Elgin, lll. (W) Pubtished by the Church of the Breth- 
ren. Some verse for children 6-8. Hazel M. Kennedy. 
Low rates. Acc. 

*Tic, P.O. Box 350, Albany 1, N. Y. (M) A maga- 
zine for dentists, not patients, using only dental 
themes. Light, humorous verse with point and sub- 
stance to 32 lines. Joseph Strack,25¢ a line. Acc. 

Time of Singing, The Christian Author’s Guild, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (Q) Christian 
verse in the widest sense of this term; interdenomina- 
tional outlook. Rev. Charles A. Waugaman. 25c¢ a 
line, maximum for poem $3. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Some poems appealing to children 9-11. Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson. 20c a line. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Some verse for boys 
and girls 13-16. Josephine Pile. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

*U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson, Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (M-35) Poetry of interest to women in 
the armed services and wives of service men. Alvadee 
Adams. $1-$5 a poem. Pub. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W) Poems for boys and girls 12-15. Aurelia Reigner. 
20c¢ a line. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
& Pine, Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. Wholesome verse 
for teen-age youth. Nature, seasonal, and humorous 
verse of good quality needed. 15c per line. Acc. 
Miss Guin Ream, editor. Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-35) Poems, any subject, 
preferably under 30 lines. Jean Burden, Poetry 
Editor. $5 a poem. Pu 


LITERARY 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, III. (Q-40) 
Quality poetry of all types. ‘Seriousness of intent, 
fresh view of subject, and high sense of technique 
prime considerations.’’ Articles on poetry, but not of 
the more ‘‘popular’’ sort. Kerker Quinn. Nominal 
rates. Pub. 

*The American Bard, 1154 N. Ogden Drive, Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. (Q-75) All types; under 30 lines 
preferred. ‘Poems of love, faith, home, welcome. 
Extreme poems or poems of futile pessimism not de- 
sired.’ Edythe Hope Genee. No payment. Prizes. 

The American Scholar, 1811 Q. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. (Q-$1) Poetry of high quality, shorter 
poems preferred. Hiram Haydn. $15-$30 for poetry 
according to number of poems and length. Acc. 

American Weave, 4109 Bushnell Road, University 
Heights 18, Ohio. (Q-50) Traditional and experi- 
mental poetry of high quality: philosophical, inspira- 
tional. Receives too many poems on death, sorrow, 
etc. Needs more work from qualified male writers. 
Loring Williams, editor. No payment. Prizes and 
Book Awards from time to time. Interested in begin- 
ners if they have unusual talent. 

*The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Q- 
75) — no more than 4-6 poems on issue $2.50 a 
page. 

ene 114 Petrie Ave., Rosemont, Pa. Eclectic 
in choice of poetry—unrestricted length; stress on 
concrete imagery; high degree of excellence required. 
Articles and essays on poetry. Albert Fowler and 
others. No payment. 

*The Archer, A Little Magazine, 4060’ Laurel 
Canyon Blvd., Studio City, Calif. (Q-50) Encourages 
very brief verse. Seeks human interest, striking 
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| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon belew for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-1 1| 


is Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 


FREE book. “How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,"’ and full details about your Best Book Contest. 


State 


ainnnie confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


yin addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 5 
years Pageant Press has returned $175, 491 to authors! | 


\P.S.) Send manuscript for free professional report. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Twelfth Annual — May 25, 26, 27 
Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 10 subjects, 
evening lectures, professional staff. Entire conference at new 
and most modern Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners 
send for contest rules and program to 
EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


P. 0. Box 897 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's new 1960 Revised Course and Markets. No 
long training or professional style and plotting technique need- 
ed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household tips, 
rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, also 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1 


C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.0. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
be 000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postaae 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPT! Bond, | carbon, minor corrections, 65¢/1000 plus 
postage. Photocopy for drawings. Norelco tape transcription. 

— MIMEO or DITTO — 
$3/25 pages; Ic per each additional page 


Shirley Ryberg 


656 West 98th St. Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 


Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
Dept. K Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadwoy New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


tRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


DO IT YOURSELF 
wit 
SELF-CRITICISM GUIDE 
SHORT-STORY WRITERS 
SEND $2.00 TO LYNN CLARK 
FOR 30 YEARS 
instructor in Writing 


2038 West 43rd Place 


University of Southern California Los Angeles 62, Calif. 
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imagery, natural but poetic phrasing. Patterned or 
free verse. ‘‘We try to avoid much writing about 
writing.’’ Wilfred Brown and Elinor Henry Brown. No 
payment. Prizes. Overstocked; cannot promise fast 
reports or prompt publication. 

Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. (Q-50) Serious verse rarely more than one or 
two pages. ‘‘Poems should have something to say to 
serious, adult readers. May be conventional or mod- 
ern.’ Albert F. Gegenheimer. No payment. Annual 
award. 

*The Beloit Poetry Journal, Box 2, Beloit, Wis. 
(Q-40) Best poetry obtainable. Emphasis on variety in 
subject and form. Long poems if outstanding. Occa- 
sional translations and special chapbooks and transla- 
tion issues (query about these). Editorial Board: 
Robert H. Glauber, David M. Stocking, Marion King- 
ston Stocking, Chad Walsh. Payment in copies. 

Blue Guitar, Box 5068, North Long Beach, Calif. (3 
times a year-25) ‘‘Poems and black-white graphic art 
are assepted; structural competence is the minimum 
requirement. However, our essay format often de- 
mands poems and drawings which otherwise would 
not qualify. Thus, although our standards are high, 
our selection is broad.” G. De Witt. Payment varies 
with quality; minimum $1. 

Blue River Poetry Magazine, RFD 6, Shelbyville, 
Ind. (Q-50) Serious verse in any style (modern prefer- 
red), limit usually 20 lines. Publishes around 50 
poems on issue. Uearl Isgrigg. No payment. Numerous 
prizes, usually paintings and books. 

*The Canadian Forum, 30 Front St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. (M-50) Serious poetry of high quality, 
preferably by Canadians. Occasionally light verse. 
Payment in copies. 

Canadian Poetry Magazine, Wolfville, N. S., Can- 
ada. (Q) Short lyrics of high conservative standards. 
V. B. Rhodenizer. 1¢ a word, minimum $1. Pub. 

*Caravan, Lamoni, lowa. (Bi-M-50) Preferably 
under 16 lines ——- romantic, traditional, modern, 
rhymed or unrhymed, literary rather than commerical. 
Helen Harrington. 

Caravel: A Magazine of Verse, 1065 Runnymede 
Street, East Palo Alto, Calif. Verse that dramatizes 
people and places, and shows the richness of the 
world’s cultures. May be historical. Ben Hogglund. 5c 
a line, miinimum $1. Acc. 

The Carolina Quarterly, Box 1117, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. (3 times a yr-50) Favors short lyric poems though 
there are no limitations as to length; translations; no 
polemical or didactic poetry. Christian Lefebure. 
Varying rates for exceptional work. Pub. 

Chrysalis, 5] Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(Bi-M-50) Occasionally poetry. Lily and Baird Hast- 
ings. Payment. 

*Coastlines, 2465 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. (Q-50) Traditional and experminental 
poetry which expresses both individualism and social 
Fiction and articles are especially in- 


awareness. 
vited. Gene Frumkin. Payment in contributors’ 
copies. 

*The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Q-75) Quality 
poetry non-esoteric, non-experimental, 4-50 lines. 
Light verse if terse and epigrammatic. Paul Carter. 
$2-$10 a poem. Acc. 

The Cornucopia Poetry Magazine, 459 W. 32nd 
St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. (Q-$1) Offical Organ of the 
Poets Corner, Inc., national and international. Poetry 
in all recognized forms—not too long. Olive Inez 
Downing. No payment. Prizes. 

The Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valporaiso, 
Ind. (M-20) Traditional or contemporary poetry un- 
der 40 lines. O. P. Kretzmann. 

*The Dalhousie Review, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N. S .,Canada. Various types of poetry of high 
quality, generally not exceeding one typewritten page. 
C. L. Bennet. Verse $3 a printed page, prose $1 a 
printed page, plus 25 reprints. Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Epoch, A Quarterly of Contemporary Literature, 
159 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (Q-75) Verse of high quality, not necessarily 
experimental but expressive of contemporary experi- 
ence. Baxter Hathaway, Walter Slatoff. No payment. 

Epos, Crescent City, Fla. (Q-50) Outstanding poems 
in raditional or free verse. Will Tullos and Evelyn 
Thorne. Payment in copies. 

Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn. 
(Semi-A-25) Original poems not over 24 lines. Any 
form considered, but amateur verse, light verse and 
sermonizing are unacceptable. Joseph Payne Bernnan. 
Payment in copy. 

Experiment, 6565 Windermere Road, Seattle 5, 
Wash. (Q-75) Experimental poetry of high literary 
quality. Very brief poetic drama for arena production; 
chamber drama, or 1-minute plays. Carol Ely Harper. 
Payment in copies. 

*The Fiddehead, 495 Regent St., Frederiction, 
N. B., Canada. Good poetry of any school, including 
light verse. Reviews of books of poetry. Fred Cogswell. 
Payment in copies. 

Flame, Alpine, Texas. (Q-75) The best in free verse 
and traditional verse of high quality. Prefers poetry 
“subtle but not obscure, dynamic and strong rather 
than sentimentalized but not afraid of sincere emo- 
tion or controversial subject matter.’’ Maximum 24 
lines. Lilith Lorraine. $2 a poem. Acc. Prizes. 

Four Quarters, La Salle College, Olney Ave. at 
20th St., Philadelphia 41, Pa (Q-50) Poems from 8 
lines to several stanzas. More experimental than con- 
servative. Brother G. Francis. F. S. C. No payment. 

*The Georgia Review, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Poetry of any type, including light verse. 
Under 25 lines preferred only 5 or 6 per issue. 
Publishes about 8 articles (regional slant preferred, 
but not necessary) and two or three short stories. 
William Wallace Davidson, About 25c a line. Pub. 

Golden Atom, 187 N. Union St. Rochester 5, 
N. Y. (A-$1) Lyric fantasy or human interest to 16 
lines. Larry and Duverne Farsace, editors. 25c¢ a 
line. Photos or artwork for covers, $4-$10. Acc. 

Harlequin, Frye Ranch, Wheeeler, Texas (Irreg- 
$1) Experimental work preferred. Translations from 
Oriental poetry, any period. Articles on the fine arts. 
Barbara Fry. Payment in copies. 

Hearse, 3118 K St., Eureka, Calif. (Q-50) An 
irreverent quarterly, carrying poetry, prose, art work, 
and incidental cadaver to the Great Cemetery of the 
American Intellect.’’ Guality work only—not for be- 
ginners. Under new policy, one issue per year to be 
New Signatures number-i. e., devoted to authors who 
have not previously appeared in Hearse, in an attempt 
to discover and promote significant new talent. 
Must be accomplished work, however; nothing 
amateurish. E. V. Griffith. Payment in contributors’ 
copies. 

The Hoosier Challenger, P.O. Box 24, Deer Park, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. (M-40) Considerable poetry of 
original slant. Claire Emerson. No payment. Prizes. 

The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 22. 
(Q) Poetry of high quality. Articles on poetry. Fred- 
erick Morgan, Joseph Bennett, William Arrowsmith. 
Poetry 65c a line, prose 2¢ a word. Pub. 

The Humanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Bi-M-40) 
Poetry 4-50 lines, various types. Should fit into the 
humanist philosophy, which is ethical, non-super- 
natural, accepts the knowledge and methods of sci- 
ence, and emphasizes the worth of the individual. 
John Holmes, Poetry Editor. Pub. 


The Husk, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. 
Some intelligible poetry; some unintelligible. Occa- 
sionally a short article on poetry. Clyde Tull. No 
payment. 

*Imagi, 3020 Woodland Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
(Irreg-$1) Mature modern poetry in any style show- 
ing great skill. No length restrictions, but prefers 
under 3 pages. Light verse if first-rate. ‘’A magazine 
strictly for the poet already writing the real thing.’ 
Thomas Cole. No payment. 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. |! give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Methods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate —— Neot 
5% per 1000 Words 
Mino: Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
ae oe B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS 


CONFERENCE 


Meet other writers . . . Talk shop . . . Consult 
editors Contact publishers Sailing, 
Luncheons, Cocktail-Teas, Autograph Parties 
$1,000 in cash prizes. Mss. returned with comment 
June 4-7, 1960 
Contact Director Dee Woods for contest rules and 
program. 

308 Katherine Drive Corpus Christi, Texas 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it By to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC Lhipt WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
e»perience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send fo 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-cwnership ard 70% rovalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


PUBLISH A “SHOPPING GUIDE” 


for your Community 


YOU WRITE FOR IT — MANAGE IT — OWN IT 
PART TIME ACTIVITY 


We Show You How — We Print It For You 
Increase Your Writing Income Substantially 
Rush Postal Card For Free Details: 
Lebanon Shopping Guide Publishing Co. 


24-A West Mulberry St. Lebanon, Ohio 


STAGE PLAYS 
| want stage plays for Broadway, Off-Broadway, 
and Amateur production. Evaluation fee: $10.00. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, $1. 10 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, neatly, efficiently to 
format. Editing and revising that leads to sales 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory servic: 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revisiny, 
rewriting, ohosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word average. Minimum $7.50 


A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of reiects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on \our raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
2c per page. Minimum order — 100 pages of 1 stencil. 
All work guaranteed to be accurate and neat. 
27 Years Experience 


Helen M. Myers 


121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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Inland, P. O. Box 685, Salt Lake City, 10, Utah. 
Poetry of high literary merit, any length. Seldom 
uses light verse; otherwise no restrictions. Jack Rack- 


ham. Payment in copies and subscriptions. Annual! 
awards. 
*The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wis. (M-20) Light 


verse and religious verse up to 4 six-line stanzas. 
Florence Schofield. Payment in copies. 

Special need for religious fiction with a moral up to 
1,000 words. Religious poems ‘ lines, 3 verse or 
shorter. Valentine Poems or stories, Easter Shut-in 
Day for June; Stories and poems or articles about 
George Washington and Abe Lincoln, also fillers 
and poems and stories for Mothers and Fathers Day, 
Christmas and New Years. No cash payment—3 
contributors copies; a year’s subs. for stories plus 3 
contributor copies. 

Kansas Magazine, !ansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. (A-$1) Lyrics from 4 lines to very long. 
Sonnets, two or more in a series, but no long se- 
quences. Short narrative verse. No light verse. Re- 
gional preference largely abandoned; serious little 
magazine verse needed. Fred Higginson, Poetry Editor. 
Payment in copies only. 

Attack, Club Kast, 5-9-1 Toyotamakita, Nerima- 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan (5 times) An experimental inter- 
national magazine of the arts. Modern poems, includ- 
ing free verse, in English or French. Yu Suwa, Editor. 
Published by sustaining members-$10 a year. 

The Kenyon Review, Box 127; Gambier, Ohio (Q- 
$1) A literary quarterly of high standrads. Publishes 
verse by such writers as Robert Lowell, Mark Van 
Doren, Robert Penn Warren, but welcomes new 
contributors. Recommend that authors take a look at 
the magazines before submitting. Robbie Macauley. 
50c line. Pub. 

The Knox Poetry Magazine, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. (Q-50) All types of poetry. Samuel Moon. 
Three compimentary copies. 

“Literary Calendar, 166 Albany Ave., Shreveport 
La. Traditional and free verse. Some short prose 
pieces. Estelle Trust. No payment. 

The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Teaneck, N. J. (Q) Significant poetry, literary 
criticism, and plays. Clarence R. Decker and Charles 
Angoff. No payment. 

The London Magazine, 36 Soho Sq., London, W. 1, 
England. (M-35) Good poetry. John Lehmann. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. 

The Lyric, 301 Roanoke St., Christiansburg, Va. 
(Q-50) Prefers rhyme and rhythm. Ruby Altizer 
Roberts. More than $500 yearly in prizes. College 
contest open to undergraduates enrolled in any 
American or Canadian college. 

Mark Twain Journal, Kirkwood, Mo. (Semi-A- 
$1.50) Sonnets, short poems, translations of foreign 
poems. Welcome critical, biographical articles and 
occasional fiction. N. Cyril Clemens. Payment usually 
in subscription. 

Meanjin: A Quarterly Journal of Literature, Art, 
Discussion, University of Melbourne, Carlton, N. 3, 
Victoria, Australia. (Q-$1.25) Quality poetry. Policy 
experimental, advance guard, non-conformist, C. B. 
Christesen. Payment. Pub. 

Midstream, Quarterly Jewish Review, 515 Park Ave, 
New York 22. (Q-75) Significant poetry. Shlomo 
Katz. Payment. Pub. 

New Athenaeum, Crescent City, Fla. (Semi-A) 
Short traditional or free verse poems. Will Tullos. 
No payment. 

New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. A quarterly of general interest 
devoting some attention to Southwestern affairs, but 
not limited to regional considerations. Uses several 
poems in each issue. Emphasis on quality. Roland 
Dickey. $5 a poem. Pub. 

Nimbus New English Review, 24 Charlottte St., 
London, W 1, England. (Q-80) Poetry, creative prose, 
translations, criticism. Payment by arrangement. 


*Accepts light verse. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIS1 


| 
_ 
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Nomad, Box 626, Cluver City, Calif. Contemporary 
quality writing in all styles; interested in experiments 
in form. Anthony Linick and Donald Factor. No pay- 
ment. 

Oak Leaves, 23 Lenox Road, West Seneca 24, 
N. Y. (Bi-M-25) Any type of poetry, modern or 
traditional, if of high standard. Emphasizes ‘‘beauty 
and lyrical truth.’’ Eldred F. Oakes. Payment in 
copies. 

Olivant, 1821 N.W. 185th St., Opa-Locka, Miami, 
Fla. Modern work of serious intent, including longer 
poems, plays. Prefers to publish 5-10 of a poet's 
shorter poems at once. D. Vincent Smith. Pays at un- 
fixed rates. 

Ore, 73 Coleshill Road, Teddington, Middlesex, 
England. (Irreg-20) True poetry of any length; ro- 
mantic free verse preferred, but nothing barred. 
Eric Ratcliffe. 

*Outposts, 209 E. Dulwich Grove, Dulwich Village, 
London, S.E. 22, England. (Q-35) All types of poetry 
to 100 lines. Light verse “if good enough’’. Howard 
Sergeant. No payment. 

The Orphic Lute, 123 S. Cedar St., Lamoni, lowa 
(Bi-M-40) Understandable poems with color and 
beautiy; experimental work rarely. Harriet Needham 
and May Elliott. Awards. 

Pacific Explicator, Box 5068, North Long Beach, 
Calif. (3 times a yr.-25) Poems and explications. Ac- 
company MS. with two copies of the explicated poem. 
Edward H. Jones, Jr. Payment varies with quality, 
minimum $2. 

The Paris Review, 401 East 82nd St., New York 28. 
Some poetry of outstanding literary quality. Poetry 
edited by Donald Hall. 35c a line. Pub. 

Partisan Review, 22 E. 17th St., New York 3. 
(Q-$1) Serious verse of literary character—any length. 
40c a line. Pub. 

*Patterns, 118 S. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. (Q- 
75) No restrictions as to content or technique. Gladys 
La Flamme and J. R. Brownfield. No payment. 

Perspective, A Quarterly of Literature and the Arts. 
Washington University P. O., St. Louis 5, Mo. (Q-60) 
Poems of any length. ‘‘The magazine is definitely 
‘highbrow,’ intended only for the kind of reader 
who is familiar, say, with the verse of T. S. Eliot, 
Wallace Stevens, Ezra Pound, etc. We are not in- 
terested in any poetry that might show a likeness to 
that found in the women’s magazines, the newspapers, 
or any of the mass-circulating magazines.”’ Jarvis 
Thurston. No payment. 

The Phylon Quarterly, The Review of Race and Cul- 
ture, Atlanta University, Atlanta 14; Ga. Reporting 
and assessing contemporary developments in race and 
culture throughout the world. Featuring reasearch 
articles, essays, book reviews short stories, poems. 
No Payment. Tilman C. Cothran, editor. 

*The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. (Q-$1) Exclusively sonnets and lyrics. Very little 
light verse. Helen Loomis Linham. Prizes. 

*Poetry, 1018 N. State St., Chicago 10 (M-50) 
Any type or length of poetry, depending on the qual- 
ity of writing and the abilities of the poet. Henry 
Rago. 50c a line. Pub. Prizes. 

Poetry Digest, P. O. Box 177, Milldale, Conn. (M- 
50) All forms of poetry—highest literary standards 
only. Eager to see work of new poets. Essays under 
2,500 words on the state of poetry today and on 
modern poets. Reports within 3 weeks. John De 
Stefano. No payment. Plans fo rcash awards to be 
announced. 

*PS (poems and stories), 2679 S. York St., Denver 
10, Colorado. Any type of poetry that is good; no 
restrictions as to length or subject matter. Alan 
Swallow. No peyment. 

Quarterly Review of Literature, Box 287, Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. No restrictions as 
to type of poetry. Articles or essays On poetry on ae- 
casion. T. Weiss and Renee Weiss. No payment. 
Prizes. 
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MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
WE BELIEVE IN “DO IT YOURSELF’ AND ARE CONCERNED 
G TALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT OF THE 
ION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
OR GHOSTWRITING. 
e DO aim to help you on your way. If your plot is more than 
tale or incident—THEN 
Send your Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10. “4 
@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelo 
with reading fee, please. Retain your carbon copy of — wor 
as we'll not be responsible for anything lost in the mail 
If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be bonest and 
truthful with you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 
MARKETING AGENCY 
P. O. Box 52, Milan, Indiana 


Charles C. Ray 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

Let a selling writer prepare your scripts to meet the editor 
Published since 1933. 
Typing with minor corrections.............. m 
Typing with grammatical corrections 
Criticism, complete with outline for revision 
Revision and typing ready for market $2.25 per 1,000 

Free carbon copy on white paper, extra first page 

Free market lists with orders of over 50,000 words 


SYLVIA E. CLARK 


.50 per 1,000 


81 Piecasant Street Northampton, Mass 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words, 65c with minor corrections. 
Plays, TV Radio scripts, 75¢c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic 
per line, $1.00 Min. 
All plus postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


POEMS CRITICIZED 


by Experienced Verse Writing Instructor, Poet and Critic. 
Twenty Years’ Teaching in Adult Education and College 
Classes. Up to 25 Lines of Poetry Criticized for $1. For 
Circular of Rates and Any Additional Information, Write: 


MARCUS Z. LYTLE 


2555 Encinal Ave. Montrose, Calif. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AJ-3 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
29 


Queen’s Quarterly, Queens University, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada. (Q-$1) Unsolicited verse $10 Articles 
and fiction. $3 a printed page. Pub. 

Quicksilver, 4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 19, Texas. 
(Q-65) Poems clear in concept and assured in execu- 
tion; emphasis on contemporary themes in contem- 
porary terms. All forms; couplets, quatrains, and other 
short poems always in demand; no light verse. 
Poetic dramas not exceeding 125 lines or 10 minutes 
production time. Reviews, including rhymed reviews. 
High critical standards. Grace Ross, Mabel M. Kuy- 
kendall. Payment in copies. Prizes. 

Schooner, University of Nebraska, Andrews Hall 
105, Lincoin 8, Nebr. (Q-60) Modern and avant- 
garde poetry of varying lengths. Karl Shapiro. No 
payment. 

*Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro Heights Station, 
RFD 7, Sanford, N. C. (M-35) All types of poetry if 
well written, in good taste, and worth while. Long 
poems strong enough or beautiful enough to justify 
their length. ‘““We are proud of our long list of 
‘firsts’ and that as an independent journal we are 
entitled to the privilege of selecting poems for their 
intrinsic value with no predisposition or commit- 
ment to select persons or groups.’’ Avoids frustration 
and futility. Lura Thomas Mc Nair. No payment. 
Prizes. Contests with cash awards. 

Seven, 15 S. Robinson St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Q-$1) Each issue contains exactly seven poems, one 
reprint, book reviews, brief comments. Short lyrics 
preferred but some longer poems used. Clearly written, 
well projected material, possibly unusual, possibly 
average themes done in an unusual manner. James 
Neill Northe. $2 a poem. 

The Sewanee Review, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. (Q-$1) Poetry of high literary quality. 
Monroe K. Spears. 

Shenandoah, The Washington & Lee University 
Review, Box 722, Lexington, Va. (3 times a yr-75) 
No requirement in poetry other than literary value; 
light verse seldom used. Nominal payment. 

Simbolica, 1234 Francisco St., San Francisco 23, 
Calif. Avant-garde poetry. Articles on poetry in line 
with the advanced policy of the magazine. Ignace 
M. Ingianni. No payment. 

Snoy Egert, Shorter Apts., Rome, Ga. (Semi-A-50) 
Est. 1922. Poetry related to natural history; address 
verse MSS. to William J. Brown, Poetry Editor, 
Snowy Egret, Box 701. $2 a poem. Pub. 

Sonnet Sequences, 5309 Annapolis Road, Bladens- 
burg, Md. (M-25) Restricted to sonnets done in the 
modern American manner (regular or Italian type). 
Murray L. Marshall. No payment. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5, Tex. (Q-75) Serious verse of high quality, 
preferably under 24 lines. Publishes usually 4 or 5 
poems to an issue. ‘“While we by no means insist on 
traditional forms, we do want our poems to be com- 
prehensible to the intelligent general reader. We pre- 
fer poems dealing with human emotions and prob- 
lems rather than straight nature poems. We have a 
special interest in the Southwest, but regional mate- 
rial must be of as high quality as any other.’’ Allen 
Maxwell. $5 a poem. Pub. 

*The Sparrow Magazine, P. O. Box 25, Flushing 
52, N. Y. (Semi-A-50) The best poetry obtainable, 
any style or schedule. No length restrictions. Pub- 
lishers of Vagram Chapbooks. Felix N. Stefanile. 
Payment in copies. 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (Bi-M-50) No special type—but does 
not publish the incomprehensible or work contradict- 
ing Catholic teaching. Considers MSS. only from 
members of the Catnolic Poetry Society of America, 
which is open to all poets irrespective of faith. Free 
criticism of rejected MSS. if requested. John Gilland 
Brunini. 30c a line, Pub. 

*Starlanes: The International Magazine of Science 
Fiction Poetry, 1558 W. Hazelhurst St., Ferndale 20, 
Mich. (Q-60) Weird, fantasy, futuristic, science fic- 
tion poetry, preferably rhymed, not beyond 32 lines. 
Science fiction limericks and futuristic humor espe- 
cially welcome. Orma McCormick. No payment. 
Complimentary copy to author when _ published. 
Prizes. 

*The University of Kansas City Review, 5100 
Rockhill Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. (Q-$1) Any type, 
any length up to 400 lines. Alexander Cappon. No 
payment. 

*Venture, P. O. Box 228, New York 11. All types 
of poetry in line with the magazine’s purpose to ‘’en- 
courage new and vital writing in the humane tradition 
of Twain, Whitman, Norris, and Dreiser.’’ Joseph J. 
Friedman. $2.50-$7.50 a poem. Acc. 

*The Villager, 135 Midland Ave., Bronxville N. 
Y. (M-35) Light, seasonal short poems. Mrs. Raymond 
K. Howe, Editor; Gaile Guggenbuhl, Poetry Editor. No 
payment. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. (Q-$1) Any type as long as it is 
really good poetry. Publishes poems from a few lines 
to several pages in length. Charlotte Kohler. 50c a 
line. Pub. 

*Wanderlust, 729 Thirba St., Metairie, La (Semi- 
annually-75) Emphasizes geographic areas and ‘‘man 
in search of himself.’ Poetry traditional, free verse 
or rhymed. Occasional light verse. Especially needs 
couplets and quatrains, serious or light. A. Karl 
Austin. Books and cash awards. 

*The Western Humanities Review, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Q-75) Primarily an ac- 
ademic journal interested in providing a common 
reader in the humanities, art, literature, history, 
philosophy, religion. Poems preferably 25 lines or 
under. No coterie poetry. Ocassionally publishes light 
verse. William Mulder. Payment in offprints. 

*The Western Review, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa. (Q-75) Poetry of superior quality; no 
limitation as to type or length. Interested in work by 
new writers. Seldom uses light verse; no objection to 
considering it. Usually $6 a poem. Pub. 

*Wings: A Quarterly of Verse, Pe. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. (Q-35) ‘‘We publish the best lyrics, 
sonnets, quatrains, and short narratives we can ob- 
tain, but the work must show competence of tech- 
nical handling. Freakish or eccentric material not 
welcome.’ Light verse is used rarely. Book reviews— 
query about these. Stanton A. Coblentz. No payment. 
Prizes. 

The Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. Poems in accord with the 
magazine’s motto: ‘‘Sanity, Clarity, Decency.’’ Son- 
net length preferred. Clara Catherine Prince. No 
payment. Prizes. 

The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Con. (Q-$1) Quality verse. J. E. Palmer. Pub. 


*Accepts light verse. 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
i If you have written short-shorts which you think should 
sell by all means send them in for morkating. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 

LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


10% commission on sales. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 
30 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


TOOLS POR you are a writer—Write!!! Stop 

let an experienced re- 
searcher de it Ay f= with precision. $1.00 will bring a 
list of 1001 items that are now ready for you in vast files. 
Pick your te file will be sent for your 
story—all ay do is write around it. HANDLER 
PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


CHARACTER-PLOT CREATING KIT described in free pamph- 
let. Believable characters make saleable stories. Kit $2. 
Book list free. FACT, Box 273, Rockford, Ill. 


a ae WRITERS UNDERSTAND the creative processes, 
but ? Read RHYTHM IN WRITING—$1.00— 
es, °30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. 


TWO PAGES OF YOUR HANDWRITING will reveal writing 
talent, if any. THE TRUTH ONLY. Personality check chart, 
PLUS 90 pages of “Secrets,” PLUS 6 exciting chapters on 

“How W Tick” —all for only $2.98. Marion Minard, 
Grapho Analyst, Box 407, Almont, Mich. 


Sample issue PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST AND_ GAG- 
WRITER MAGAZINE, $1.00. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


18 WAYS TO — MONEY from your newspaper. Ev met 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JAY 674 Balli 
Toronto, Canada. 


vom.reeer HANDBOOK of row Every writing problem 
. —— and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
le, Penna. 


38 LITERARY AGENCIES a — $1.00 — Clay Callahan, 
220A Pine, Jefferson City, Mo. 


— A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD. See It Done. Do 
t Yourself. How To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas for 
pan How To Make Your Writing Beautiful, Vivid. How 
To Make Your Characters Real People. 75¢ Each. Any 
Two, $1.40. Three, $2.10. Four, $2.80. Delano Publishers, 
232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


“HOW TO THINK YOUR WAY TO FAME AND FORTUNE.” 
For your copy send 25c to: AVALON HOUSE, Dept. A, 518 
W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


USED COURSES AND bh BOOKS bought, sold and 
List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY a Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabam 


SERVICES 
YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 25. 


THOUSANDS OF CLIPPINGS—SEND SUBJECT and amount’s 
—- No cheques. JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, 
anada. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reosonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Ideas for writers. Mental boosters, up- 
athered from greatest thinkers and 
cultural background, 

. Ries, 533 W. 11 , New 


POWER THOUGHTS: 
lifting, inspiring; 
doers. Sharpen thinkin 
sports conversations. $1. 

N.Y. 


Marcu, 1960 


=A & J 


MARKET LISTS 


are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 


Little Magazines. October, 1958. 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1960 
Handy Market List. July 1959 


Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959 


Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 
Book Publishers. August, 1959 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 
Religious Magazines. October, 1959 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


_$4.00 for:2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 


_$2.50 for 1 year 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select = 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a h 
plese to help retined, marriageable men 

compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. E RE, box 988, Jacksonville, 


Our contracts 
Coming to 
Advertising 


Published by 


— Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 3] St., New York 1 Promotion 


about your i of your 
ices: 
Branch Offices 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California | 


Vol. 60, No. 3 


March, 1960 


VANTAGE Re-Issues Title Author Has High 
Highly Praised b Pulitzer Prize Winner 
ighly Fraise y . 
Many Book Reviewers Publishes with Vantage Praise for Vantage 
a Dr. Emory Holloway, who won a Publishing Service 
“Hope Deferred” Pulitzer Prize in 1921 for his bio- In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
Was Originally Published graphy of Walt Whitman, has written tion with the service he received from 
h ill Cc another Whitman book which Van- Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle Dirk), 
by the Macmillan Co. tage Press will publish this Spring. a retired California businessman, writes 
Dr. Holloway’s latest book has much as 
. ; new material about the famous poet “I feel I owe you and your entire sta 
“As a writer, Jeanette Seletz ts this letter of appreciation. Not 
‘natural’... The gifts she displays so and the work is expected to be well ie anes Brags cma ar Do 
lavishly here—including the priceless and received in literary circles. _Dr. Hol- outstandingly beautiful production and 
indefinable ability to make her reader loway is one of many prominent per- all-out quality of the 
believe and share in the emotions of her sons who have published with Vantage book, but I also wish to 
characters—are the sort aspiring novelists Press. Why not join this select group? comment on the cooper- 
should arrange to be born with... You may start by sending us your ation I received from your 
So said the New York Times Book manuscript for a free reading and entire organization in our 
Review when Macmillan originally pub- report | joint efforts for success. 
lished Hope Deferred, . | _“Your promotion, adver- 
tising and sales depart- 


by Jeanette Seletz, 
D. C. Kok ments are doing an ex- 


some years ago. Van- 
tage Press has just re- cellent and constructive job, just as you 
issued this tremendous- Items of Interest had promised me you would.” 


ly moving novel which Mr. Kok is the author of Fun in the 
tells the story of a About Books and Authors Sun, a children’s book, printed in three 
country boy who be- colors. are beautifully 
Pm anathema he Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock Vantage Press makes a sincere and 
original book included Holmes in the New York Times Book wholehearted effort to please its authors, 
such comments as: “A grand big novel Review. .. . Air France and KLM Dutch and _to launch their work | successfully. 
so ruggedly honest it will make you gasp Airlines each order 1000 copies of Con- bed Aa tae ae may 
. @ spellbinder.”’—Chicago Sun quest of the Air, by Hendrik de Leeuw 4554. If you are seeking this kind of 


“Interesting . . . enjoyable... .”—J. of who has had many books published pre- service, fill in a 

“ A nd y 
Amer. Med. 4 novel of viously by leading companies... DID to the Vantage on 
amazing depth and magnitude WOU KNOW that Pontage fies you 


book authors living in every state in the 4 free reading and report. Vantage Press, 
a 


you can't lay down . . .”—Philadelphia Union? It’s a fact! . .. Walter Winchell, /¢-, 120 W. 3lst St., New York 1, N 
Evening Bulletin . . . “First rate, un- who recently praised N. Sharp's Happy 
usual, realistic, absorbing . . .’”’—Greens- Landings in Europe, has done it again 
boro Daily News . . . “Immense vttal- with Dr. Boris Sokoloff's Dr. Strand. Dr. 
ity. .”—N. Y. Journal American. Sokoloff is the world-famous cancer 
Show Us Your Manuscript specialist and this is his 17th book... . 


Vantage Press rarely re-issues a former 


tie, but in this instance it is indeed 4 
happy to bring to the public a novel of | LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Van- 


such high quality and stature. Ask for tage has a publishing program you will 
it at your local store. om if sr 44 like . . . learn about it by mailing the 
k of fiction or non-fiction rea or boo 
hn dig ccad it to us for a free UPON for our free 40-page booklet, or window display of Fun in the Sun set 
i by sending us your manuscript for a free up by Warwick's Book Store, oldest and 


reading and report. reading and report. largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 
3rd Edition Issued! 
| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
Vantage has just gone to press | 


with the third edition of Glamour, 
Glucose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 
Wilson. The other two editions were | 
sold out over the past three years. 
When you publish with Vantage 
Press, your return is 40% of the re- 
tail price. On second, third and 
subsequent editions, your return is) 
25%. However, all editions except | 


(Mail to office nearest you) | 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 
| 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


the initial one are at the publisher's 

expense. You make only one invest- 

ment—in the first edition. Look into 

Vantage's publishing program for 

your own work. Fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 


1 
| FREE! | 
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